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Soricties. 
HE ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY has 


removed its ieee ARE and OFFICES from Gray's Inn to 22, 
RUSSELL SQUARE, Cc. . Society by taking the whole of a 
large house has ated | prope accommodation for the Library, and 
for the convenience of Fellows wishing to consult the books. There is 
ALSO a large room for Meetinge. The Library and Uffice will be open, 
after JANUARY 2, 1915, a 10 to6on Five Days of the Week, and 
from 10 to 2 on Saturdays 








Educational. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Kine’s COLLEGE. 


COMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged in the following 
Faculties for Degrees in the University of London. Students may 
also ite for any of the omy td without taking the complete course. 
Foot see. for research are given 

LTY of ARTS, including Secondary -eemeeed Training 
a i Training g College, and Vriental Studies. 

‘Facu Ly of LA 

FACULTY of SCIENCE. —(a) Natural Science Division, (b) Medical 
Science Division, (c) Bacteriological and Public Health vepartment. 
eet tae of ENGINEKRING.—Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 

ngineerin 

XT TERM atfon on WEDNESDAY, January 13, 

For full ane, on apply to THE SECRETARY, Kine’ College, 

Strand, London 


(LERK WANTED for CHURCH PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE. Must be Catholic Church of England. Short- 
Production, 
rience and 
ecadilly, W. 


hand and Type-writing yee area a of Boo 
Selling, and Accounts desirable.—Write, stating ex 
ary asked, to CHURCH, care of May & Williams’ 160, 








Situations Wanted. 
ODERN LANGUAGE PROFESSOR, fluent 


English, French, and German, highest ualifications and 
Degrees, wants suitable POSITION ; also Private Lessons.—Box 20: 
Athenzum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, B. or 





ENGLISHMAN, lately engaged abroad editorial 
work Continental English journal, WISHES POST, Private 
pao etary. Secretary Aid or other Society. or Rditorial Post. — 

Good Correspondent. Knowledge French, German.—Box 2086, 
y ~~ Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, K.C. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZAUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider a piace MSS. for early publication. ona work of 
all kinds dealt h by experts who place pues: interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience. —2, Clement's Iun, 








Miscellaneous. 
IRANSLATION, Research, Indexing, Articles, 


and other Literary Work. Classics, French, German, Italian, 
nish, Portuguese. Varied experience. Moderate terms.—Miss 
8 .LBY, 25, St. Stephen's Koad, Bayswater. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
sn G'S CcOLLESG &@ 


yon TRAINING TEACHERS FOR 

ONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Theory, Fim = fi anon of Education—J. W. ADAMSON, 
, Professor of Education, Head of the Department. 

The mon which includes Practical Work in Secondary Schools, 
extends over one academical year, beginning in OCTOBER or 
JANUARY. It is suitable for those vee, ae preparing to take the 
‘Teachers’ Diploma of the University of Loi 


DaPantuaet 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at t the 


M&S WANTED AT ONCE 
for 
SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON (1915), 
Typed or Written. 
Every Contribution will be read without delay. 
Write for appointment or send work, in every case enclosing stamps 
for reply or return of tis. 
Address : 
POTTER & CO., Holborn House, 22, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 
"Phone: Holborn 318, 








British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. 
testimonials. Type - writing.— x 1062, Atheneum Press, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


[ue 


Evening ae 
Queen square, W.C. 





ART-WORKERS’ GUILD TRUSTEES, 
are willing to LET their HALL for Afternoon i 
Meetings. — Apply to THE SECKETARY, 








The fee is 201. for the year if pea in advamos, or Eight Gui per 
Term. Three Terms in the Yea: 

Two Scholarships of 207 eeoh | for One Year, tenable from October 6, 
1915, are offered os suitable candidates (Men) who are Graduates of a 
British Universit: 

Application deal be made to Prof. ADAMSON, King’s College, 
Strand, W.C. 


RIGHTON.—TO LET, FURNISHED or 

UNFURNISHED, double-fronted, three-storied House (third 

story let as a separate fiat). Three a pte from Central Station. 

Facing South. limpses of sea to View of Downs 
at rear. No es oe Back catrance.. Good ci 

: Dining-room (with as beater and service 





DUCATION «—< of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


PROSPECTUSES ae y HOOLS. ce . Aby. CIVIL SERVICE, 

d UNIV BRSITY ” TUTO 

Sent (free of change e) to Parents on sr of ec yg pes by 
GRIFFITHS, POW ELL, SMITH & FAWCETT, School Agents. 


Kstablished 1833 
34, Bedford Street, Strand. Telephone—7021 Gerrard. 





AD WRITING cured by our scientific methods. 
Private tuition at any oar. Tuition also given by post. Details 
Pamphlet ‘Secrets of Handwriting’ post free—SMITH & 

SMART. 40, Bishopsgate, E.C. Established 1840. 








Situations Vacant. 


A BCHBISHOP HOLGATE’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, YORK. 
(Recognized by the Board of Education.) 
HEAD MASTERSHIP. 

The Governors Sovite sareusentions for the HEAD MASTERSHIP, 
which will becom ACANT at EASTER NEXT through the pre- 
ferment of the Head lea to the Rectory of Wath Melmerb: 

licants must be between the ages of 30 and 45, and Grad uates of 
a ety ersity in the United Kingdom, preferably with honours in 
Science or Mathematics, and experienced in schools of this type. 
Present number of Scholars 280, of whom 46 are Boarders. 


t is carried on by the Head Master for 





e 
his own benefit. 
8a! fixed by Scheme :—120/. per annum and Capitation Fee 11. 10s. 


per head, which fee the Governors have power to increase. 

ae ie e Head Master's house adjoins the School and forms part of his 
emolum 

eaedes will disqualify. 

Apesteation. TP three testimonials, to be sent in foolecap envelope 


on or before J RY 18 rh addressed 
OAER RT L. SW AFT, Clerk to the Governors. 
7, Blake Street, York. 


(QouNty BOROUGH OF LONDONDERRY. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
uire the services of a 





MUNICIPAL 

The Technical Instruction Committee _r 

HEAD MASTER of the SCHOUL UF ART. Preference will be Pe 

to candidates having qualifications in Painters’ and Aguas 
Work, Art Metal Work, and Woodcarving. Sslary 2007. per um.— 

Forms of application may he obtained from THE PRINCIPAL, and 

must be returned not later than MU ig January 18, 1915. 

w WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


batehway from iiechonl, Study, large Drawing-room, Lavatory, w.c., 
Kitchen, Two Pantries, and Scullery. 
On Second Floor: Four Bedrooms (six pee li three fitted with gas 
fires, Dressing-room, Bath-room (geyser), and w.c. 
ana — of all taxes, 40l. a year, unfurnished ; furnished, 
4s. wee! 
Box aus, Atheneum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, E 








Type-Wariting, Kc. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., ‘NOVELS, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 


STORIES, 





SS. OF ALL KINDS. Carbon Copies. 
ne to well-known Authors. Oxford Higher > 
. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 





YPE- — — AUTHORS’ MSS. a 
lity. Accuracy and Diop. 
Miss RISDON, foot oy 28, Alexandra Road, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 


YPE- -WRITIN G, DUPLICATING. Terms 

rate. Accuracy guaranteed. Over 100 testimonials 

com aiected London if desired. Established 19099.—-EXPEDIENT 
YPING Cu., 2c, Lea Bridge Road, Clapton. 








Tee -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate ke — Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge ; Intermediate 

n). Research, Revision, Shorthand.—CAMBRIDGE 
AV PE-WRITING OFFICE, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.O. 
Telephone : 2308 City. 





A UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 
. 7 agente er gre and promptly executed. Short- 
iste provi Mee Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROBOL )LITAN TYPING OFFICE. 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
‘en 








AMBRIDG ESHI RE gr DUCATION 
MMITTE 
CAMBRIDGE ine COUNTY 8C oe FOR BOYS. 

A MASTER is REQUIRED, as soon as possible, for English 
(including History and Geography) and Latin. Salary (non-res.) 1751., 
rising by annual increments of 5l. to 2001. University Degree and 
teaching experience essential. 

Forms of application may be of the lersigned by 
sending stamped envelope. 

AUSTIN KEEN, M.A., Education Secretary. 


County Hall, Cambridge. 


oo a | 








Printers. 


HE ATHENZUM PRESS has a wide ex- 
perience in —— BOOK, NEWSPAPER, and CATALOGUE 
production, and will be pleased to submit an Estimate on receipt of 
your requirements. 
11 and 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Telegrams: Evsovsos, Lonpon. 





Telephone: Cenraat 2120. « 


Catalogues. 
Books (over 1,000,000 volumes) on Literary, 


Educational, Law, Medical, Technical and all other subjects 
Second-hand at half prices; New at 25 per cent discount. CATA- 
LOGUES post free. State wants. Books sent on gigas —W.&G. 
FOYLE, re 123, Charing Cross Road, London, 


ERTRAM DOBELL 
SECOND-HAND poner uLee. and PUBLISHER, 
77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English Literature, 
including Poetry and the Drama—Shakespeariana—First Editions cf 
Famous Authors—Manuscripte—Lllustrated Books, &c. CATALOGUES 
tree on application. 








AG@&@S8 BRO 8S, 
109, Strand, London, W.O. 

DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 

Telegraphic and Cable Address: “‘ Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 


OOK8.—ALL OUT OF PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make 
a special feature of exchanging any ~ ry Roots for others selected 
from my various a hehe. aenn list of 2,000 Boo fay ey want 
t free ER'S Great pon ma Jobn Bright Street, 
od ag , f_. Symons, Romantic Movement in Engli sh 
Poetry ; William Blake, 1st Edits., 68. each ; — Genius and 
generation, 4s. 6d. Who's Who, 1914, new, 158. for 63. 











Sales by Auction. 


Miscellaneous Books, MSS., Parchment Deeds, dc. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, January 13, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, we 
CELLANEUUS BOUKS, including the Library of the late W. 
BROWNE (of Chetham’s Library, Manchester), sold by order of the 
Executor, comprising a Collection of Books on Calligraphy, Penman- 
ship, Secret Writing, and Shorthand—Hasted’s History of Kent, 
12 vols., with the tes to the Folio Edition—Books with Cotonsed: 
Plates — First Baitions — Coloured Caricatures and Books the 
Caricaturiste—Scrap 8, &c.; alsoan EXTENSIVE COLLECTION 

OF SIXTEENTH, SEVEN’ tEENTH, AND KIGHTE®NTH CEN. 
TORY DEEDS on_ Parchment, relating to Property in various 
English Counties—MSS. of Antiquarian and Genealogical Interest— 
Letters and Documents relating to erica 

Catalogues on cine 








Insurance Companies. 
NOFWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 


Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON. 
(London Head Office, 50, FLEET STREET, E.C.) 
LONDON IN BRANCHES (35, “Corabill, & ut = ya = 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED .............-£381,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 
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Indispensable to all 
Investors, Bankers, 








Brokers, and other 





Professional and 





Business Men. 





THE 


INVESTORS’ 
4/- 
YEAR BOOK 


@ Contains a Complete 
Record of the Position, 
Progress, and Prospects 
of all the Principal Un- 
dertakings (except specu- 
lative enterprises) whose 
Securities are known to 
British Investors. 


@ The method of arrang- 
ing the Statistics in this 
Book of Reference is so 
simple that any one can 
see at a glance how his 
investments are situated. 





1915 ISSUE NOW ON SALE 





On all Bookstalls or from the 
Publishers, 


2, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 
LONDON, S,W. 


READ 


The Outlook 


FOR THE 


BEST WAR ARTICLES 








EVERY SATURDAY 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 





A Weekly Review of 
Politics, Art, Literature, 


Science, and _ Finance. 


Since the War began ‘ The 
Outlook ” has maintained its 
high standard, and has not 
made any reduction in its size 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Six Months. One Year. 
Inland £0 14 0 £1 8 0 
Foreign ... 0 15 0 1 10 0 


A Specimen Copy will be sent free on 
application to the MANAGER, 


“Che Outlook,” 





: AN 
AMERICAN 
GLOSSARY. 


BY 


RICHARD H. THORNTON 


In two volumes. 


This work is commended to the at- 
tention of the custodians of “Public 


Libraries. The price is 30s. net. 





‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang 
Dictionary, though of necessity it includes 
The illus- 
trative quotations, which are accurately 


specimens of vulgar diction. 


dated, number 14,000; and of these more 
than 11,000 belong to the period before 
the Civil War. 
or phrase which might be thought purely 


In some instances a word 


American is traced to an Elizabethan or 


Jacobean origin. 


“The book is unusually well edited ” 
(Spectator). 
value for the 

(Aberdeen Press). 
prehensive and elaborate work which has 
field ” 
“Tt is an extensive and 


“Tt will have a permanent 
student of philology” 
“ It is the most com- 


yet appeared in its peculiar 
(N.Y. World). 
valuable work of much research” (Times). 
“Tt is quite as interesting as a novel, 
and, in places, as funny as a farce” 
(Standard). “It must always prove 
valuable to philologers who recognize the 
effectiveness of the historical method” 
(Scotsman). 
tion of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms 
(Daily Express). “ We find throughout 
dated instances which show clearly the 
development of language, and give [this] 
careful and erudite work a status such 
as is accorded to the New English 
Dictionary” (Atheneum). 


“Tt is an amazing collec- 


999 








4s. NET. 


167, Strand, London, W.C. 


FRANCIS & CO., 11, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
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1914—1915. 


Annus Domini 1914 is over, passing 
stormily in a red flame of strife and 
death—death met in conflict on land, on 
the water, and in the air. For the presage 
of that lurid setting may we, perhaps, 
look as of old to the shepherds’ foresight 
of hope for the coming dawn ; or are we 
to see in the flame continued a warning 
for the days that shall be ? 

At least we may see a sure message left 
behind by each member in Death’s roll- 
call. Deep pity must be ours towards 
all the innocent who fell by no act or desire 
of their own, standing against their will 
in the path of blind destruction; but 
we have other emotions for those who 
have deliberately given their lives in 
defence of the ideals of their country. 
Theirs is a sacrifice made of free choice 
and set purpose, and it has and must 
have for us the full significance of sacrifice 
—which is purification. They have not 
fought for mere existence, but for their 
national life ; and it is now for the nation 
as a whole to learn to think of more than 
mere existence ; henceforward we should 
live—live in the true sense of life, live so 
that our lives may be a continuous com- 
memoration of their death. So they, 
being dead, will yet live in our enhanced 
desire to serve our fellows, even if duty 
shall demand our lives in time of peace 
as it has theirs in war for useful service. 

That note of the supreme duty of 
usefulness has been already sounded 
beyond possibility of forgetting by the 
great soldier who laid down his life in the 
mission which he had undertaken in order 
that he might give greeting to repre- 
sentatives of the nation who revered 
him. He considered it ‘“‘ the most useful 
thing he could do.” That same spirit, 
beneath all seeming light-heartedness, 
has animated not only him, but also the 


-Officers.and privates of our Army; and 





it is the spirit which should animate us 
as a nation. 

In a new largeness of vision granted 
to us by our great dead let us forget those 
small, shortsighted attempts at personal 
gains which have meant getting the better 
of, rather than bettering, our fellows. The 
fight against ignorance will be long; it 
may even again become bloody; but let us 
see to it that never again shall a repre- 
sentative of any nation dare to tell the 
people that he has sought their advantage 
by committing an act which he knew to 
be wrong. 

The question naturally arises at a 
moment when we are awakening to the 
fact that we have duties and responsi- 
bilities —that we should, in fact, live 
usefully: How is this usefulness to be 
achieved ? 

Such a question may, and must, pro- 
voke many answers, dealing with points 
and details and ways and means. But 
the basis on which all questions and 
answers must rest can only be one—and 
that one basis is thought. Thought is, 
after all, the ultimate power behind all the 
forces of destruction and construction ; 
wrong thinking is the precursor of misuse, 
right thinking the precursor of good use. 
Thought must be, like sacrifice, beyond 
and above the personality of self; it 
must be for the nation and for humanity. 


We may now speak of ourselves, of 
The Atheneum, its duties and responsi- 
bilities as the organ of this greatest force 
of all in the world, namely, thought; 
that claim we can surely advance, with 
our traditions now covering nearly a 
century. 

Last year we once again made good 
our right to approach subjects beyond 
and without the region of literature 
pure and simple. We published sup- 
plements upon sociology, religion, eco- 
nomics, education, and kindred subjects, 
because we felt it our duty to apply 
critical thought thereto. That duty will be 
the more incumbent upon us during 1915, 
which, whatever else it may be, is bound 
to be a great year for thought. But to 
carry out this duty in the best spirit and 
with the most useful results we need the 
continuance of what we have always 
hitherto enjoyed—entire independence, 
and the co-operation of all for whom we 
work, and who do or can work for us. 
We need to be assured that we are free 
from all commercial or interested bondage; 
this freedom can only be secured to us 
by such co-operation. Still more do we 
need to be in constant, direct, and per- 
sonal touch with those whom we repre- 
sent; for thus only can we establish 
and maintain, as it were, a referendum of 
thought’ throughout the community, to 
which.we can appeal on all occasions and 


{ on all'subjects. Having such a referendum, 





and, with it, the full confidence of those 
who share our ideals, and will share in our 
work for these, we shall know that we are 
playing our part—a great part when we 
consider what are these ideals—in the 
reshaping of the world of thought. 

It is just this reshaping of the 
world of thought that is the duty 
now before us all. We have spoken 
of those who have laid down their lives 
in defence of what they believed to be 
right. To these, as to all whose death is 
of import to the world, is due a monument, 
but their monument must be greater 
and more living than all that craft in 
bronze or marble can compass; it must 
be nothing less than the world’s thought 
reshapen as with the vision of the artist 
who sees beyond the boundary of imme- 
diate or personal sight ; it must be larger 
than personality, lasting beyond mere 
impulse, overcoming ignorance. Against 
what and whom is this great war now 
waged, save against ignorance and the 
ignorant ? Not merely against the hostile 
nations who, to our thinking, have turned 
their eyes away from the light, and have 
looked upon the dark shadow of power 
and earthly dominion, but against every- 
thing, on our side as on theirs, that has 
made for ignorance during these many 
generations. And as we are fighting, 
every one of us, against ignorance, with 
the weapons and in the fierce light of 
war, so when the war is ended —even 
if all wars are ended—we must con- 
tinue our fight, even in time of peace, 
inasmuch as no peace can be of advantage 
if it is but inactivity. 

The Peace that shall come must not be 
choked by evil, but rather be active 
against evil, prevailing over ignorance and 
apathy. 

So,even as these others of the nations 
have given and are giving their lives during 
the war for ideals, we, seeing in their gift 
the redemption even of war, must be pre- 
pared to give even our lives for our ideals 
when peace is with us; nor should our 
ideals, however diverse they may be in 
form and in expression, make for anything 
except the reshaping to its ultimate 
height of the thought that must govern 
and redeem life, international as well as 
national, throughout the world. 








We have long felt the desirability™of 
co-operation ; we now feel that it is‘indis- 
pensable to The Atheneum and the work 
it does and has to do for the world of 
thought.. We have, therefore, drawn up 
a scheme which will assure the direct 
co-operation with us of all who read and 
take an interest in The Atheneum ; “we 
shall have great/pleasure'm communicating 
details to any who will have the kindness 
to write to us on thé Subject. 
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The City of the Dancing Dervishes, and 
Other Sketches and Studies from the 
Near East. By Harry Charles Lukach. 
(Macmillan & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


Now that the “‘ unspeakable ’’ Turk seems 
bent upon fulfilling Gladstone’s pious 
prediction, and promoting his own exodus, 
“bag and baggage,” from Europe, a 
greater interest accrues to those rich and 
beautiful, but neglected and impoverished 
provinces of Asia whence, to adapt the 
words of the Koran, he came and whither 
he must return. There are plenty of 
grave books, almost what Rastignac 
would call de livres hydrauliques, on 
Asiatic Turkey, such as Mr. Lynch’s 
massive volumes, Dr. Hogarth’s elaborate 
description, the weighty works of Sir W. 
Mitchell Ramsay and Sir Mark Sykes, the 
attractive sketches of the late Earl Percy 
and of Lady Ramsay, and many more. 
Mr. Lukach’s brightly written chapters, 
chiefly collected or expanded from articles 
in magazines and newspapers, will perhaps 
send the inquisitive reader to some of 
these more solid authorities. The articles 
are eminently readable and—a_ rare 
combination—accurate ; for their author 
knows the Turks at home, and, like all 
who know them well, he is fond of them. 
Politics, happily, do not enter into his 
pages. The nearest approach is when, 
in an excellent outline of the origin and 
history of the Caliphate, he expresses the 
opinion that, by “exploiting the moral 
power ” of the Caliphate, ‘Abdu’l-Hamid 
‘*‘Jeft Turkey a greater power than he 
found it.” On the following page, how- 
ever, he says: “It remains to be seen 


how far he has been successful.’’ Well, 
we have seen. 
The best chapters deal with Konia 


and the Mevlevi or Mawlawi dervishes. 
It is interesting to learn that the present 
Sultan is a devout lay-brother of this 
broad-minded order—for the dervishes 
have lay members like the Third Order 
of the Franciscans — and that he is 
‘“‘ steeped ” in the mystic philosophy of 
Jalélu-d-din. Mr. Lukach learnt this 
from the Chelebi Efendi, or pontiff of the 
order, who had lived for a quarter of a 
century in Constantinople and ** was full of 
praise for the piety of his Imperial fellow- 
dervish.” The dervish orders—not to 
be confounded with the late Mahdi’s fol- 
lowers—-are the most tolerant and en- 
lightened element in Islam, and as such are 
regarded with some suspicion in Egypt 
by the orthodox, who tell fearful tales 
of the Bekt&shis, just as Evangelical 
clergymen exploit the “ horrors ” of Roman 
Catholic convents. These dervish orders 
are even said to have admitted Chris- 
tians to membership. The Zikr, the 
famous rite of the Whirling Dervishes 
(and in other forms of all Muslims), means 
“‘ recollection,” though it has hardly 
the force of that word in Catholic 


trance, which begins and ends with 
startling suddenness. Describing a Zikr 
at Konia, Mr. Lukach says :— 

“A negro lost all control of himself. 
Throwing off his turban, he beat his head 
repeatedly and violently against the hard 
mud floor, while the colour of his face 
turned from black to an ashy grey. His 
neighbour clasped him round the shoulders, 
and soothed him by blowing and spitting 
in his face. No sooner, however, had he 
done so than he himself caught the infection, 
to be calmed in his turn by the now peaceful 
negro.” 


In contrast with the scholarly head of 
the Whirling Dervishes, Mr. Lukach 
relates some curious traits in the clergy 
of the Orthodox Church :— 


“There are monks in Mount Athos who 
are men of the world, zealous students of 
the financial press, which guides them in the 
Stock Exchange operations to which they 
are addicted. On the other hand, I have 
known Abbots in various parts of the Levant 
whose signatures consist of the imprint of 
the abbatial thumb....being strangers to 
the arts of reading and writing. One Abbot 
....was unable so much as to say his 
prayers, but employed a sort of whipping- 
boy for the purpose. The Abbot sat in his 
chair, the boy stood beside him and spouted 
the prayers, and the Abbot's vicarious 
[? delegated] devoutness was universally 
pronounced to be edifying and satisfactory. 
His brother and successor, the present Abbot, 
is, however, a man of some culture, having 
once been a schoolmaster ; he makes, more- 
over, an excellent liqueur.” 


So often were the Patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople deposed or murdered that 
there used to be a special house reserved 
for ex-Patriarchs, a sort of residential 
club, in the island of Prinkipo. Now they 
usually betake themselves to Mount Athos 
and the quotations of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

Among the other chapters may be 
noted specially a good selection from 
the witticisms of Nasru-d-din Khoja, 
which may be “chestnuts” to the 
Orientalist, but are probably new to many 
readers. As Mr. Lukach says, “the 
Khoja’s peculiar charm lies in the fact 
that he is as foolish as he is wise.” The 
laugh is often against himself, and he is 
at his best in defeating those who try to 
“ score ” off him. George Borrow, amongst 
others, introduced him to English readers, 
and, as the bibliography here given in- 
forms us, the Khoja’s jokes have been 
translated into Greek, Rumanian, French, 
German, Persian, Croatian, Hungarian, and 
Serbian. To this day people invoke his 
blessing and make offerings at his tomb at 
Akshehr, where, at his request, a hole 
has been left through which he may still 
look at the world he delighted to fool. 

Mr. Lukach is so exact in his history, 
and so careful in his Oriental translitera- 
tions, that we are tempted to ask why he 
retains, quite correctly, the doubled letter 
in Omayyad, but rejects it in Eyib and 
Suni; and to hope that he will not often 
write such a phrase as ‘the dervishes 
processed around.” We regret the absence 
of any index. There are a dozen good 
photographs, including an excellent one 





practice; it leads by a kind of auto- 
hypnotism to a condition of spiritual 


The Book of the Bayeux Tapestry. Colour 
Facsimiles, with Introduction and 
Narrative by Hilaire Belloc. (Chatto 
& Windus, 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE most notable feature of Mr. Belloc’s 
book on the Bayeux Tapestry is the 
reproduction, so distinct and minutely 
careful as to gain even by examination 
under a magnifying glass. Mr. Belloc 
undoubtedly had his heart in the work. 
Nor does his Introduction lessen this 
impression ; to him the first vision of that 
wonderful relic was a matter of personal 
emotion, and it is in this spirit that he 
has reproduced it and written about it. 

But Mr. Belloc’s theories do not carry 
the same conviction. He dates the 
Tapestry, without any hesitation, nearly 
fifty years later than the Conquest, and 
we cannot suppose that experts in general 
will accept all his reasoning. We may 
take a few points. 

The crowns in the Tapestry (‘‘em- 
broidery”’ would be, perhaps, the surer 
title) are, in both cases where they 
appear, on English heads, and are English 
crowns such as were in fashion long before 
the Conquest. We see just such a crown 
on the head of King Eadgar in the portrait 
on the charter to Hyde Abbey, 966 a.p. 
(Cott. MSS. Vesp. A. VIII.); also in the 
case of Cnut (Book of Grants, Stowe MS. 
944) ; again, in Tiberius, C. VI., an early 
eleventh-century Psalter of the Winchester 
School, we see crowns, shoes and seats 
with cushions, like those in the Tapestry ; 
and angels bearing gonfanons like those 
borne before William, but larger. 

Mr. Belloc’s argument about armorial 
bearings contradicts itself; there is no- 
thing in the Tapestry to show that the 
bearings of the sort there represented have 
passed from father to son, as in a later 
period. On the contrary, they have the 
look of personal badges, such as were 
worn by proved men in sign of their 
- proving many generations before the 
Conquest. Hereward the Wake, for ex- 
ample, was actually tattooed with the great 
white bear that he killed on the Scottish 
Border. 

This brings us to another point—the 
animals in the Tapestry. There is no 
reason to “ postdate”’ it on account of 
the bears and leopards. There were bears 
in England, and are still in France. There 
must have been plenty in the Pyrenees (a 
few are found even now). Norman knights, 
even before Willidm’s time, were constantly 
crossing and recrossing the Pyrenees in 
search of adventure against the Saracens. 
This again may explain the leopards, 
well known to the Moorish invaders of 
Spain, though, for that matter, the 
Normans had _ every opportunity of 
acquiring knowledge of Africa—in the 
north at least. 

Indeed, when we reflect that, besides 
Sicily, Spain, and Byzantium, the Vikings 
had some acquaintance even with the 
further Atlantic and the Black Sea, and 
that they, and their descendants the 
Normans were as cosmopolitan in their 
tastes as in their raids, pilgrimages, 





of the Chelebi Efendi. 


and banishments, we may wonder that. 
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the Tapestry is not a complete menagerie 
of experiences and legends concerning 
animals. Probably it would have been 
had more time elapsed between the 
events it chronicles and their textile 
record. Wonders were apt to grow with 
lapse of time in those days. 

It is quite possible that the nasals of 
the helmets—Mr. Belloc makes a great 
point of these in support of his date—are 
really an inheritance from the Vikings. 
We find mention in ‘ Beowulf’ of *“‘ masked” 
helms (“ grim helmas’’), and actual helmets 
have been discovered with nasals and 
cheek- guards: one found at Vendal, 
North Upland, belonging to the Middle 
Iron Age (A.D. 400-700), is ornamented 
with tiny figures of warriors armed with 
byrnies and boar-crested helmets with 
nasals. In ‘ Beowulf’ is the line 


The boar crest shone over the cheek-guards. 


Compare the Anglo-Saxon helm found in 
the tumulus at Benty Grange with both 
boar and nasal, as in the Tapestry. 

The Great Seal of William in the 
British Museum shows him dressed as in 
the Tapestry —sitting in the same kind 
of chair, and carrying the same kind of 
sceptre as was borne by Edward the 
Confessor and Harold. The crown is too 
much broken to be useful evidence, but it 
suggests the presence of the four fleurs-de- 
lis. In any case, the artist who made 
this seal would belong to the same school 
as the designer of the Tapestry: the 
robes are of the same long shape, the cloak 
is the same semicircle of cloth fastened 
on the right shoulder with a brooch. 
On the other hand, when we look at the 
various seals of William’s successors on 
the English throne, we may well conclude 
that they are of a later school than that 
which designed his seal and the Bayeux 
Tapestry. All this impels us to say of 
Mr. Belloc’s theory that it shows his 
enthusiasm, but is ‘‘ not proven.” 











Eton in the ’Eighties. By Eric Parker. 
(Smith, Elder & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Parker’s memories of Eton are 
written with humour and gusto. They 
will appeal especially to those who were 
at Eton in the eighties and nineties, but 
also in no small degree to all public school 
and ’Varsity men. A host of contem- 
poraries of whom Mr. Parker writes have 
made their mark since on the river and 
in the cricket field, and in the larger world 
as writers, soldiers, or politicians. For 
since Mr. Parker entered College in the 
eighties, and began the life of a ‘** tug” in 
Chamber, which he describes so well, 
years enough have elapsed to allow his 
schoolfellows to emerge. Their lives have 
touched at many points many who are 
not Etonians, but who will read this book 
with pleasure on their account. Certainly 
no Etonian will read—notably, the chapter 
on the School List—without a feeling 
of legitimate pride at the number of 
distinguished names that occur. Mr. 
Parker’s enumerations are not quite com- 
plete: Sir Foster Cunliffe, for instance, 








has won distinction both as a cricketer 
and an author. 

Each generation of schoolboys changes, 
and becomes by imperceptible degrees 
differentiated in manner, dress, language, 
and mental outlook from its predecessor. 
Even ‘‘ Chamber,” which might have 
been deemed, next to College at Win- 
chester, the least mutable of things, has 
changed since last century, both to out- 
ward view and. in inward habit. The 
youth ot a more luxurious age will be 
served. For the history of a great school, 
therefore, as well as for the delectation of 
each generation of schoolboys as they grow 
grey, it is a really considerable matter 
to have put upon record, in just the inti- 
mate, detailed manner that Mr. Parker 
affects, the memories and experiences of 
each succeeding generation. 

He enables one, too, to see the pros 
and cons. Those who cry out against the 
over-organization of games will note the 
complaint of the young Colleger that he 
could never get a game of cricket in his 
time till ‘‘ after six,” when he would play 
desperately with his comrades till long 
after dark. They will recognize, on the 
other hand, the enthusiasm of the author 
concerning the modern encouragement of 
Nature-study, as shown by such an ap- 
proved publication as the ‘ Eton Nature 
Study Note-Book.’ One can imagine that 
Mr. Parker, who as a boy spent many a 
day fishing in Fellows’ Pond or bird’s- 
nesting in Burnham Beeches, fingered 
this treasure of modern days with a 
keen sense of the chances of a later 
generation of Etonians. For in his own 
day, he tells us, 


‘*I do not remember the name of any wild 
animal, bird, tree, flower, butterfly, fish, 
moth, grub, or insect of any kind whatever, 
being mentioned by any master on any 
occasion at all.” 


Some day, one can imagine, instruction in 
*‘ First Aid ”’ and other subjects will form 
as necessary a part of ordinary school 
instruction as Nature-study has now at 
last been recognized to be. There is a 
short but sensible ‘ Note on the Curri- 
culum,’ but the greater part of the 
book deals with the incidents of school- 
life dear to the average boy, whose point 
of view Mr. Parker well understands. 

The idiosyncrasies of the ‘‘ Masters,” 
as distinguished from the value of their 
teaching ; the technicalities of the Wall 
game ; Jubilee celebrations ; shooting for 
the Spencer Cup; bathing at ‘ Athens ”’ 
or Boveney Weir—these and kindred 
subjects fill the majority of Mr. Parker’s 
pages. 

Most amusing is the chapter on 
‘Eton Journalism,’ in which, incident- 
ally, he corrects one or two slips by Eton’s 
best historian, Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte. 
We were not aware that the ‘“ Eton 
Correspondent ’’ who hoaxed a guileless 
London editor into printing week by week 
a whole series of bogus news and imagi- 
nary customs had had the hardihood to 
reprint his efforts in book-form. Only 
two copies of ‘ Eton as She is Not’ are 
said to survive. We confess that Mr. 











Parker’s extracts therefrom made us 


laugh loud and long. 

This, for instance, is surely an admir- 
able piece of fooling, and one can scarcely 
wonder if it succeeded in imposing upon 
the innocence of Fleet Street, with its 
memories of Tossing the Pancake at 
Westminster :— 

‘Another curious custom at Eton is 
‘Slunching’ the Paddocks.’ On a certain 
day all the Collegians and Oppidans are 
provided with a coarse sort of pudding, 
which is put to the following use: After 
dinner is over they all go to Weston’s and 
School Paddocks, and throw their pudding 
all over them. This is ‘Slunching the 
Paddocks,’ the pudding being called Slunch. 
It is supposed to be derived from the fact 
that, when Queen Elizabeth visited Eton 
College, ‘ she lunched ’ (s‘lunched) in College 
Hall, and the students sprinkled the paddocks 
with dry rice in her honour.” 








A Literary Friendship: Letters to Lady 
Alwyne Compton, 1869-81, from Thomas 
Westwood. (John Murray, 5s. net.) 

The Story of Yone Noguchi. Told by 
Himself. Illustrated by Yoshio Markino. 
(Chatto & Windus, 6s. net.) 


From most points of view no two books 
might be thought to have less in common 
than those we put together at the head of 
this notice. The comfortable and kindly 
director of an Anglo-Belgian railway, 
living at ease in the sleepy Brussels of the 
seventies, seems the absolute antithesis 
of the eager, adventurous, often destitute, 
modern Japanese, picking up a sorry 
living by washing dishes in the hotels 
of the Pacific slope. Yet the polished 
and restrained correspondence of Thomas 
Westwood with Lady Alwyne Compton, 
and the voluble, self-conscious essays of 
Noguchi, have one dominant note in 
common. Both, unconsciously indeed, 
and by implication, preach a lesson, and 
provide a rebuke to any man of letters who, 
‘with what he most enjoys contented 
least,” may be sometimes tempted to 
spurn his art, and to wonder whether 
literature is really worth while after all, 
and whether the making of books is not 
an endless business doubtfully worth the 
bother. For the guiding influence of 
these two men’s lives, otherwise so diverse, 
is the insistent vision of high poetry, the 
call to the tops of Parnassus. It is an 
influence of which the reader is perpetu- 
ally and happily aware, permeating, 
dominating, and sweetening their lives, 
thoughts, and aspirations, in spite of the 
business of money-making, and the dis- 
tractions of exile. 

Westwood, who was an early contributor 
to our own columns, did not achieve great- 
ness either as critic or poet, but he was 
clever and urbane, and a lover of good 
letters always. He loved children too, and 
little dogs, and flowers, and angling, and 
the Ardennes. But books, old and 
new, and their bindings, and, above 
all, poets, and of poets above all 
Tennyson, form the main thesis of his 
letters. If his criticisms seem to us now 
a trifle jejune and lacking in catholicity, 
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it is none the less interesting to be taken 
back to the days when men _ thought 
that Tennyson had ended his career as a 
poet with the ‘Idylls of the King,’ and 
regarded Browning and Swinburne as 
intolerable. | Westwood admired Mrs. 
Browning, and thought that her poetry 
was ruined by her marriage ; his volumi- 
nous correspondence with her is frequently 
referred to in these pages, and it is evident 
that he wished it to be published. There 
is a reference to another great woman 
writer which is of interest in view of recent 
discussions concerning ‘ Villette.’ In 
Brussels, he tells us, 


““T can show you Currer Bell’s house, and 
perhaps, if chance beiriend us, M. Paul 
Emanuel and Madame Beck too. 

‘““M. Paul has grown old and grey- 
headed, but is petulant and vivacious as of 
old. Madame Beck has given up school- 
keeping and retired on her laurels. Our 
English chaplain here remembers Charlotte 
Bronté perfectly. She came over here with 
an introduction to his parents, and his 
province, as a lad, was to escort her back 
to school, after evenings spent at their house. 
A purgatorial process, he declares it was, 
from her invincible taciturnity. He _ re- 
members her, too, in the family circle, screw- 
ing her chair round by degrees, till her face 
was to the wall and her back to everybody, 
as I think Mrs. Gaskell relates. A strange 
woman, and a strange family! Was there 
ever an ybody like them ? 

** T have a school theme of Charlotte’s in a 
delicate, girlish handwriting, and M. Paul 
Emanuel has quite a bundle of them. He 
remembers her with affection, Madame 
Beck with wrath.” 


Unhappily, Westwood never wrote the 
one essay to which his correspondent 
wisely urged him, and which might well 
have secured him literary immortality. 
For it was his rare fortune to have been 
taught Latin by Charles Lamb, and, as a 
child, to have had the run of Elia’s library. 
We are told that the lad would sit un- 
noticed under Lamb’s table till a late hour 
in the night, afraid of moving or making 
a sound lest he should be sent to bed, 
listening to the talk of Lamb and his 
illustrious friends. But there, alas! the 
record ceases. We cannot refrain from 
quoting a tribute to a periodical which has 
helped many a man of letters: ‘“‘ Hunting 
over old books is my delight, and, of all 
incentives thereto, commend me to Notes 
and Queries.” 

There is more of the true matter of 
poetry in Noguchi, just as there is more of 
romance and struggle in his life. His poems 
are cast in a form which makes them 
difficult for the ordinary Englishman to 
appreciate. But his autobiographical 
essays are written with an air of naive 
egotism, and in an exotic style which 
recalls the books of his friend and illus- 
trator, Yoshio Markino. They succeed in 
bringing before us, in a peculiarly vivid 
manner, the experiences which contribute 
to the development of a poet’s mind. 
We do not, in fact, know anything quite 
like the cumulative effect of these chapters 
of a poet’s autobiography since De Quincey 
remembered and imagined the adventures 
of his own mind in the world of matter. 
A certain amount of repetition, vagueness, 





and contradiction suggests, indeed, that 
the Japanese poet, like the English prose- 
writer, is not above the temptation to 
interpret his memories with an eye to 
effect, and that art is concealed beneath 
the cloak of an engaging naiveté. How- 
ever that may be, the career of this young 
poet of old Japan is of extraordinary 
interest. He still recalls the thrill with 
which he first opened Wilson’s spelling- 
book, and was taught English by a 
common sailor in a Buddhist temple in the 
days when red hair and white skin were a 
sufficient qualification for any Western 
teacher in a Japanese school. Thus pre- 
pared, he embarked for San Francisco, 
only to find that his pronunciation was 
unintelligible. There, whilst earning his 
bread and butter as kitchen-boy to an 
Irish cook, he applied himself to learning 
the language and reading the English poets. 
‘** One morning the cook asked me to get 
a dozen eggs from the grocer; I kept up 
reciting Kingsley’s ‘ Three Fishermen’ so 
that I quite forgot the part of my hand, 
and dropped the bag to the pavement.” 
He soon changed this place for the office 
of a Japanese newspaper which had a staff 
of six living upon a circulation of under 
200, but rich in the possession.of a whole 
set of ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
Books were the prime necessaries of life 
for this amazing youth :— 


‘** Books were my sweet companions when 
I led the so-called tramp life in the three 
succeeding years, once alone travelling in 
the Yosemite Valley, where I took Milton’s 
book of poems, whose organ melody did well 
match the valley’s rhapsodic grandeur. On 
the other occasion when I walked down 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles (how I 
walked those hundreds of miles impresses 
my present mind as quite wonderful) I was 
constantly with Shelley, who is the poet 
bound naturally to come after Keats. I 
found on my arrival in Los Angeles that my 
copy of Shelley had been lost; from my 
immediate desire to get another copy, I 
engaged to work one week at a wooden-box 
factory; when I had worked well those. 
seven days, I was able to buy, besides the 
Shelley book, Verlaine’s book of poems. 
Ever since he is one of my beloved poets.” 


From the Japanese colony of the coast 
Noguchi passed to Joaquin Miller’s moun- 
tain home, spending four years under the 
roof of that eccentric poet, listening to his 
talk upon poets in the intervals of his 
eloquent preaching on the charms and 
virtue of silence. To his host during the 
years when Noguchi was making his own 
reputation as the author of *‘ From the 
Eastern Sea,’ he pays a fine tribute :— 


“To live-in poetry is ten times nobler 
than merely to write it; to understand it 
well is certainly far more divine than to 
speak it on the tongue. If there ever was a 
poet who fully lived or practised poetry, it 
was that Joaquin Miller, even though he 
may not have been a great poet of words ; 
and he sufficiently proved the fact of his 
living in poetry at ‘The Heights’ as God’s 
gardener, as he pleased to call himself. It 
was his hope to build a City Beautiful; he 
failed, doubtless, if that City meant the 
communion or fellowship of men. But I 
think that he tried his best in the building, 
and was even successful as far as his part 
only was concerned.” 





It is passages of the kind we have quoted 
which please us most in Noguchi’s book, 
revealing as they do the poet's lifelong 
struggle after the best in literature under 
difficulties greater than those with which 
even the poorest of our own people have 
to contend. But his criticisms of Chicago 
and London, and his descriptions of his 
return to his home in Japan, have charm ; 
and the pictures show Yoshio Markino at. 
his best. 








SOME ANNUALS. 


THE war has taken a heavy toll of families 
who figure in Peerages, and the editor of 
‘Debrett’ has had an immense amount 
of work to keep his pages up to date. 
Considering the changes that have had 
to be made in a limited time, we may 
describe the book as amazingly accurate. 
Deaths on the battle-field have altered 
the normal lines of descent in many cases. 
Up to the time the volume went to press 
fifteen peerages and over twenty baro- 
netcies had been so affected. But, if 
casualties caused many corrections, the 
war services mentioned in dispatches and 
the hundreds of appointments and pro- 
motions due to the European conflict 
have thrown even more labour on those 
responsible for this excellent book of 
reference. 

The German Emperor and the Emperor 
of Austria have disappeared from our 
Army and Navy Lists, but, as their 
British Orders have not yet been taken 
from them, they still figure in our Peerages. 
It is, however, interesting to note the fact 
that writs of summons to the House of 
Lords have not been issued to the Duke 
of Cumberland and the Duke of Albany, 
though they are both holders of peerages 
in this kingdom. 

Among new features we note that: 
the book now includes the children of the 
widows of Knights and of members of the 
Privy Council. This is also the first time 
that it has been possible, owing to the 
issue of an Official Roll of Baronets, for 
‘Debrett’ to exclude some whose claims 
were doubtful. 

Another valuable addition is the pho- 
netic spelling of difficult names. People 
need no longer mispronounce such 
words as Wemyss, Tweeddale, and Tor- 
phichen ; but some simpler-looking names 
still remain as stumbling - blocks for the 
unwary. 

If there is any defect in ‘ Debrett,’ it 
perhaps lies in the fact that too much 
space is allowed to authors of no great 
distinction who happen to have titles. 





Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Companionage, 1915. Edited by Arthur 
G. M. Hesilrige. (Dean & Son, li. 11s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Post Office London 
(Kelly’s Directories, 2/.) 

Who’s Who, 1915. (A. & C. Black, 15s. net.) 

Who ’s Who Year-Book, 1914-15. (Same pub- 
lishers, 1s. net.) 

The Writers’-and Artists’ Year-Book, 1915. 
(Same publishers, Is. net.) 

Whitaker's Almanack, 1915. 
Sons, 2s. 6d. net.) 


Directory, 1915. 


(Whitaker & 
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They are allowed to set out at length 
publications which it would be kinder to 
leave in oblivion. 


The binding of our copy of ‘ The Post 
Office London Directery,’ inscribed with 
our own name, is admirable and wear- 
resisting. The mass of material it con- 
tains is marvellously accurate and detailed. 
It has slightly decreased in size this year, 
the first section declining from 2,661 to 
2.549 pages. Messrs. Kelly explain the 
decrease by a resetting and a rearrange- 
ment of some of the subsections ; but an 
examination of the names under certain 
of the ‘Trade’ headings would suggest 
another cause. The Bavarian Rubber 
Co. has disappeared from the list of 
‘Airship Fabric Makers’; there are 
twenty-one names under ‘ Aniline Colour 
Manufacturers,’ but Chemische Fabriken 
and Pfeifer & Co. are not among them ; 
last year’s thirty-one ammunition manu- 
facturers have shrunk to twenty-six, and 
among the missing are Braun & Bloem, 
K6nig, and Charles G. Mueller. Still 
heavier is the shrinkage in lager-beer 
manufacturers and importers—thirty-six 
have dwindled to twenty-five ; and of six 
mouth-organ makers only two remain. 


To balance this appear several new 
industries encouraged by the war: first- 
aid outfits, rifle-range builders, and airship 
manufacturers. ‘ Aeroplane Dope Manu- 
facturers’ has puzzled us. The list 
reveals many curious things: there are 
five manufacturers of “‘ butter colouring ”’; 
cap-peak making is a separate industry 
from that of cap-making ; the names of 
the cats’-meat dealers of London fill a 
column and a half; and artificial eye 
makers number ten. Kinematograph requi- 
sites come under three new headings, and 
occupy three-quarters of acolumn. There 
is a whole column devoted to eel-pie 
houses, and fried-fish shops occupy no 
fewer than six. Five tattooists ply their 
curious trade, and there are six towel and 
duster lenders, while the waste-paper 
dealers fill a column and a half. The 
verdigris importers have shrunk to two ; 
but the two calico printers’ blanket manu- 
facturers and the same body’s special 
doctor still flourish. 


‘Who’s Who, 1915,’ is a bulky volume, 
and contains some sixty pages more than 
last year’s issue. With the * Who ’s Who 
Year-Book ’ it supplies a large amount of 
information which will reduce the labours 
of those who wish to be accurate. The 
* Year-Book’ contains, we are told in a 
Prefatory Note, the tables and names 
which form the basis of ‘Who’s Who,’ 
but that guide to eminence or prominence 
has long extended its range outside 
official recognition. We are not aware of 
the principles (apart from a personal 
appeal for inclusion) on which new biogra- 
phies are added, and remark, as in former 
years, that, while the volume does full 
justice to journalism, it has some strange 
gaps in scholarship. No editor is men- 
tioned, but we presume that some one is 
responsible for the choice of new names, 


and we hope that this authority does not | 





depend entirely on the press as a 
guarantee that Mr. X. or Miss Y. is a 
notable person. 

The volume includes distinguished for- 
eigners: for instance, Count Zeppelin, 
who made his first ascent in a dirigible 
airship in 1900; but does not record 
occurrences of a later date than August 31st 
of last year. Surely it would be possible 
to bring details closer to date than this, 
as is done in the brief record of those 
who have died. 


‘The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book, 
1915,’ is a compact guide which deserves 
a much wider circulation than it has 
hitherto secured. It explains what editors 
want, and really ought to reduce the rage 
for sending MSS. and sketches every- 
where in the hope that somebody may 
find them suitable. 

The waste of time, ink, paper, and 
temper caused by carelessness in such 
matters is immense, and the offenders are 
often people who ought to know better, 
and pose as eager readers of periodicals 
to which they have obviously never paid 
any attention. 


‘Whitaker’s Almanack for 1915’ is a 
storehouse of knowledge too well estab- 
lished to need praise, maintaining its 
familiar form and shape, and its scientific 
summaries. We think, however, that the 
name of the original compiler might be 
removed from the title-page, since the 
work of getting the Almanack into order 
is now performed by a later generation of 
Whitakers. The war claims a prominent 
position in the volume, and there is a 
useful summary of the chief events on 
land and sea. Also the Chancellor’s War 
Budget of November last is analyzed. 
The New Age and The New Statesman 
should have been included in the list of 
* Newspaper Offices in London.’ 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


We have in The Book of Fairy Tales 
(Warne, 6s. net) four classics of the 
nursery: ‘ Puss in Boots,’ ‘ Jack and the 
Beanstalk,’ ‘ Hop-o’-my-Thumb,’ and ‘ Beauty 
and the Beast.’ They are well told, without 
too much effort at humour—forcing the 
note is often fatal in these cases; but the 
real merit of the book is the work of 
the illustrator, Mr. H. M. Brock. He has 
entered thoroughly into the spirit of his 
subject ; the atmosphere and composition 
are entirely convincing. More than this, 
every individual face is worth study. The 
aged king in ‘ Puss in Boots’ is a model for 
any pantomime expert, especially in the 
final picture of the banquet; and the Cat 
is a delight throughout, worthy of all tradi- 
tions, even Pharaonic, of catdom. The 
Giant in ‘ Jack and the Beanstalk’ is per- 
fectly realistic (as, indeed, is his wife). 
The whole Ogre family in ‘ Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb ’ is admirable to the least detail. 

In the final tale we suspect a subtle 
design. The heroine’s father wears Puritan 
dress, while the Prince (né Lion) is in Restora- 
tion costume when emancipated. Not only 
is this a case of the king coming to his own 
again, but it suggests a protest against the 





idea that all faery and enchantment left 
England with the Tudor dynasty. Both 
adults and,children should enjoy Mr. Brock’s 
work. 


Wicked Willie, written by Mrs. Margaret 
A. Rawlins, with illustrations (Longmans, 
2s. 6d. net), is the result of the author’s 
desire to make the present war as interesting 
and comprehensible to her grandchildren as 
was the war of 1870 to her from the pamphlet 
‘The Fight in Dame Europa’s School,’ read 
aloud to her by her father when she was 
a child. In a large measure she succeeds. 
The language is simple and careful, and 
the general arrangement of her story clear, 
though hardly as clear as that of her model. 
She avoids recondite symbolism, and con- 
trives to present even the complicated 
problems of neutrality, the “‘ scrap of paper,” 
and international relations in general, con- 
vincingly, and in a way that should be clear 
for the most part to any reasonable child. Our 
only fear is that some of her neater touches 
may involve explanations, and thereby miss 
the immediate mark they make on adult 
readers: for example, the Home Rule 
question, Woman’s Suffrage, and the Pa- 
pacy; we foresee long discussions with 
youthful readers. The final chapter, how- 
ever, strikes us as laboured; the author 
attempts too much. Would it not have 
been safer to avoid all personification of the 
various qualities, national and personal ? 
These are imagined as masters and mistresses 
in the “Europa” school. Surely it would 
have been better to show them as they are— 
real qualities, inherent even in the minds 
of children, brought out or suppressed in 
hours of good or bad conduct; for a child 
knows what is meant by gentleness, might 
and right, greed, pity, and love. The illus- 
trations are effective and appropriate. 


Messrs. Macmititan have added to the 
3s. 6d. “‘ Globe Library” the rendering of 
the ‘Iliad’ by Messrs. Lang, Leaf, and 
Myers—a sure sign of the popularity of this 
attractive version of Homer. As we sug- 
gested in our review of the first edition 
(May 19th, 1883), the translators were quite 
justified in selecting as their model a language 
archaic even in its own day, for poetry 
which cannot have been other than archaic 
in the greatest days of Greece. We still 
can find no decision as to the possibility 
that the English language, as now spoken 
and written by living men, may be a fit 
vehicle for Homer. Language is inevitably 
affected by the sphere of thought or life to 
which it is applied, and so a sphere alien to 
ordinary life cannot but tempt those who 
write it into some degree of eclecticism. 
We may well suppose that Mr. C. M. 
Doughty had some such motive for his 
choice of language in his ‘ Travels in Arabia.’ 
More than this, we have striking proof of 
the limitations of modern English in the 
Revised Version and other up-to-date render- 
ings of the Bible—limitations that even 
drag inaccuracy into their train, to judge 
from such mistranslations as ‘“ high-toned ” 
for e0¢nuos. Some future day may, perhaps, 
bring forth a really great and satisfying 
translation of Homer, but we cannot suppose 
that any translator, whoever he may be, 
will lose by conforming to the methods 
and choice of period justified so far by 
Messrs. Lang, Leaf, and Myers. The print 
of the volume is excellent—a great con- 
sideration, for some of the ‘* Globe ” books 
are a trial to the eyes. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


~~» 
THEOLOGY. 


Burgett (Rev. A. E.), THe Door oF HEAVEN: A 

MANUAL FoR Hoty Communion, 6d. S.P.C.K. 

This is a little book intended for young 
people preparing for Confirmation. 

Relton (Rev. K. M.), Tue WAR AND THE EXTEN- 
SION OF CHRIST’s KINGDOM, a Word to Christian 
Workers, Clerical and Lay, Id. net. S.P.C.K. 

The Bishop of Willesden writes a Foreword. 

Robinson (Arthur W.), Gop AND THE WORLD: A 

SURVEY OF THOUGHT, 6d. net. S.P.C.K. 
This is one of “ a series of evidential books ”’ 
issued by the Christian Evidence Society. Sir 

Oliver Lodge contributes a Prefatory Note. 

Stapledon (Olaf), Larrer-Day PsA.ms, 2 / net. 

Liverpool, Henry Young 
Thoughts on God, the universe, war, and 
peace written in a form modelled after the 

* Psalms of David.’ 

Tuting (Rev. W. C.), WAR AND ouR RELIGION, 
6d. net S.P.C.K. 

Conthining three sermons on ‘ Christianity 
and War,’ ‘ The Better Side of War,’ and ‘ Chris- 
tianity pa Patriotism.’ 


LAW. 


| 

Bouvier (John), Bouvier’s Law DICTIONARY AND 
CoNcIsSE ENcycLopapiIA, 3 vols., Third 
Revision by Francis Rawle. 

Kansas City, Mo., Vernon Law Book Co. 
The eighth edition. 

Johns (Rev. C. H. W.), Toe RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE LAWS OF BABYLONIA AND THE LAWS OF 
THE HEBREW PEOPLES, 3 / net. 

Milford for the British Academy 
The Schweich Lectures for 1912. 


POETRY. 


Curchod (Madame Henri), UNton JAcK, AND OTHER 
BATTLE SONGS AND POEMS ON INCIDENTS CON- 
NECTED WITH THE WAR OF THE NATIONS, I / net. 

| Paisley, Alexander Gardner 
The proceeds of the sale will be devoted to the 
benefit of|;wounded British and French soldiers. 

Kipling (Rudyard), DEPARTMENTAL DITTIEs, 2 vols.; 

HE Five NATIONS, 2 vols. ; THE SEVEN SEAs, 
2 vols., |2 /6 net. per volume. Methuen 
More} volumes in the ‘‘ Service Kipling.” 
Shepperley (William), CHATTERTON, 1 / net. 
| Bowyer Press 
A long piece devoted to various phases of 
Chattertoh’s career. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Fordham (Sir H. G.), Stupres 1x CARTO-BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY, BRITISH AND FRENCH, 6 / net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
This includes studies in the Bibliography of 

Road-Bodks and Itineraries, and of County Maps 

in the von Isles. 

St. Helen’s, Turrtry-Srxtn ANNUAL REPORT oF 
THE COMMITTEE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND 
Museum, 1913-14. St. Helen’s, the Committee 

The reports are followed by statistical tables 
and balance sheets. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Lees (Rev, E.), Across THE Horizon LINE: THE 
VoyYaGcE or DEATH, 2 / net. Skeffington 
Thoughts on death and the life after death. 
Russell (Hon. Bertrand), Sctentiric METHOD IN 
PHILOs@PHY, 1 /6 net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 
The Herbert Spencer Lecture delivered on 
November 18th, 1914. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Coleman (Christopher Bush), CoNsSTANTINE THE 
GREAT |AND CHRISTIANITY, THREE PHASES: 
THE HISTORICAL, THE LEGENDARY, AND THE 
SPURIOVS, 8 / Longmans 

One of the “ Studies ” edited by the Faculty 
of Political Science of Columbia University, New 

York. 

Stoddard (T. Lothrop), THe Frencu REVOLUTION 
IN SAN DOMINGO, 8 /6 net. 

Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

An account of the downfall of white supre- 

macy in San Domingo and the establishment of 
the black republic of Haiti. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 

Art and Craft of Letters: Cnrriricism, by P. P. 
Howe; Paropy, by Christopher Stone; THE 
Essay, by Orlo Williams; THE BALLAD, by 
Frank Sidgwick, 1/ net each. Secker 

er volumes in this series, 





How (Marjorie Noel), HistoricAL ROMANCE IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1 / net. 
Hodder & Stoughton for Univ. of London Press 
The John Oliver Hobbes Memorial Scholar- 
ship Essay for 1914. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Allan (Andrew), ARMAGEDDON! BEFORE AND 
AFTER, 1/ net. Potter-Sarvent Publishing Co. 
The author considers the meaning of certain 
passages of the Apocalypse in relation to modern 
inventions and the war. 


Ash (Edwin L.), NERVE IN WAR-TIME, 1 / net. 
Mills & Boon 
The author’s argument is that ‘“‘ the nerve of 
any people led by modern German teachers 
such as Nietzsche and his confréres will never 
stand against that of soldiers fighting for Hu- 
manity, Justice, and Freedom.” 


Ball (Canon C. R.), THE WAR, IMPRESSIONS AND 

REFLECTIONS, 6d. net. S.P.C.K 

A * series of reflections on some of the more 
spiritual aspects of the present war.’’ 


Bishop (Percy Cook), THE LIFE-SToRY OF ALBERT, 
KING OF THE BELGIANS, 2d. Aldine Pub. Co. 
A popular account of the part played by 
King Albert and Belgium in the war. In the 
** Men of the Moment Series.” 


Christian’s War Book, edited and arranged by Marr 
Murray, 2 / net. Hodder & Stoughton 
This book includes chapters on ‘ The Justifica- 
tion of War,’ ‘ The Hero Priests of Belgium,’ ‘ The 
War and the Social Evil,’ ‘ The War and Missions,’ 
&c., and consists of extracts from the writings of 
prominent members of the Churches and de- 
nominations. 


Jane (Fred. T.), SILHOUETTES OF GERMAN FIGHTING 
Suips, 1 / net. Sampson Low 
An aid to the identification of ships at sea, 
with maps and other illustrations. 
Oxford Pamphlets, 1914, 2d. net each. Milford 
The latest issue includes ‘The Leadership 
of the World,’ by Mr. F. S. Marvin; ‘ German 
Sea- Power,’ by Prof. Charles Sanford Terry ; 
‘Food Supplies in War Time,’ by Mr. R. H. 
Rew ; and ‘All for Germany; or, The 
World’s Respect Well Lost,’ a dialogue in the 
“satyrick ’’ manner between Dr. Pangloss and 
M. Candide. 
Soldier’s Geography of Europe, 3d. net. Philip 
This is a fifth edition, revised, of ‘ Philips’ 
Model Geography, Europe.’ 


Taylor (G. R. Stirling), THe PsycHoLoGy oF THE 
GREAT WAR, 2/ net. Secker 
Includes chapters on ‘ The Factors Involved,’ 
‘The Foundations of Modern Europe,’ Germany, 
France, and Russia. 


MILITARY. 


Singh (Saint Nihal), INpIA’s FIGHTERS: THEIR 
METTLE, HISTORY, AND SERVICES TO BRITAIN, 
3/6 net. Sampson Low 

The author describes the origin of the various 
fighting clans of India, the composition of the 

Indian army, and its past and present services 

to Great Britain. 


PHILOLOGY. 


New English Dictionary, edited by Sir James A. H. 
Murray: Svu-SUBTERRANEOUS, by C. T. 
Onions, 2 /6 Oxford, Clarendon Press 

This section records 1,853 words, which are 
illustrated by 7,686 quotations. 


Robertson (A. T.), A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK 
NEw TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH, 20 / net. Hodder & Stoughton 

Twenty-six years ago the author began a 
revision of Winer’s Grammar in collaboration 
with Dr. Broadus. But ‘‘ so much progress had 
been made in comparative philology and _his- 
torical grammar ’”’ that it was decided to make 

“ anew grammar on a new plan,”’ and Dr. Broadus 

resigned on account of age. 


ECONOMICS. 


Statistical Report of the California State Board 
of Agriculture for the Year 1913. 
California, State Printing Office 
The statistical summary of the production 
and resources of California, compiled by Mr. 
George Robertson, State Statistician, with a 
topographical, geographical, and railroad large- 
scale map. 
Yin Chu Ma, THE FINANCES OF THE City oF NEw 
York, 10/ King 


A study of the financial transactions of the 
City of New York, and an explanation of how the 
city is now financially maintained. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Parker (Irene), DIssENTING ACADEMIES IN ENG- 
LAND, 4/ net. Cambridge University Press 
A study of their rise and progress, and of the 
contribution made to education by Puritanism 
and Dissent. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Black’s Travel Pictures: CoUNTRIES OF THE 
GREAT WAR; BRITISH ISLES; and THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN, selected and edited by Robert 
J. Finch, 10d. each. 

Additions to this series, which has already 
been noticed in 7'he Atheneum. 

Burrows (H. L.), THE Story oF ENGLISH IN- 
DUSTRY AND TRADE, 1 /6 Black 

A school Reader, giving a sketch of the 
history of English industry from medieval times. 

It is illustrated. 

Cathcart (Gertrude D.), First Book oF PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE, 1 /6 Macmillan 

A textbook written in simple language, with 
as few technical terms as possible. 

Chaucer, PRioRESS’s TALE, | /6 

University Tutorial Press 
Edited by Prof. C. M. Drennan for advanced 
students, with notes and an Introduction. 

Chignell (N. J.), NUMERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 2 /6 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

A textbook for use in schools. The work 

lays great stress ‘‘on the idea of a ratio as an 

operator.” It may be had with or without 
answers. 

Coleman (Percy), Co-oRDINATE GEOMETRY, 4 /6 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
The book covers a first year’s course in the 
subject, and is intended for use in upper forms. 

Fautras (Gustave), L’OpysskE bD’UN ARTILLEUR, 
adapted and edited by L. von Glehn, 2 /6 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

An edition for junior forms. Questionnaire, 

exercises, notes, and Vocabulary are added to 
the text. 

Finnemore (John), SoctaL Lire IN WALES, 1 /6 

Black 

A simple account of the changes in Welsh life 

from the earliest times to the end of the nineteenth 

century. The book contains coloured and photo- 
graphic illustrations and maps. 

Lay (E. J. S.), Tae Puptis’ Crass-Book OF 
GEOGRAPHY: THE BRITISH DOMINIONS, 6d. 

Macmillan 
A description and summary, with 32 maps 
and diagrams. 

Reed (G. H.),GRAPHIC CHART OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 
2/ net. Cambridge University Press 

The chart shows the succession of centuries 
from 100 B.c. to the present time. The develop- 
ment is traced of ships of war, fighting forces, 
social reforms, inventions, and _ architecture. 

There are also sections devoted to great men and 

events. 

Ritchie (R. L, Graeme) and Moore (James M.), A 
MANUAL OF FRENCH COMPOSITION, 7 /6 net. 

Cambridge University Press 

Contains an Introduction pointing out the 
educative value and some especially aggressive 
difficulties of French composition, model lessons, 
and over two hundred selected passages for 
translation. 

Shakespeare, MERCHANT OF VENICE, 1 /4 
University Tutorial Press 

Edited by Mr. S. E. Goggin for the use of 

junior students, with notes and an Introduction. 


FICTION. 


Bardeen (C. W.), THE GIRL FROM GIRTON. 
Syracuse, N.Y., C. W. Bardeen 
A collection of short stories of American 
school life. 
Cannan (Gilbert), Younc Earnest, 6/ Secker 
The life-story of a young man devoid of a sense 
of humour, and of the three women who influence 
the course of his life. 
Harris (J. Henry), THE PENWARNES, 3 /6 net. 
Plymouth, Western Morning News Co. 
The story of Josiah Penwarne, gentleman, of 
Cornwall, during the eighteenth century. 


JUVENILE. 


Dawn of Day, volume for 1914, 1/ 
A bound copy of the monthly issues. 
McClure (M. L.), THE CHILDREN’S BREAD, 2/ net. 
S.P.C.K. 
Teachings 6f the Church’s year from Advent 
to Trinity, compiled particularly for the isolated 


S.P.C.K. 


Sunday School pupil, and reprinted from Our 





Empire. 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, JANUARY, 2 /6 

Among the contents are ‘The Lion of 
the Levant,’ by Mr. Arthur E. P. B. Weigall ; 
‘ Tenures—Sporting and Sportive,’ by Mr. L. F. 
Salzmann; and ‘ By the Power of Water,’ by 
Mr. J. M. Callwell. 


Classical Review, DECEMBER, 1914, 1 / net. 
John Murray 
The ‘ Original Contributions ’ are not nume- 
rous in this number, but include an interesting 
note by Mr. H. J. Rose on ‘ Fairy Gold: an Ancient 
Belief.’ Mr. W. F. Witton suggests a new deriva- 
tion for méXenos, and Mr. J. Lodge does a new 
translation of the song of Hybrias the Cretan. 
There are also a large number of reviews. 
Contemporary Review, JANUARY, 2 /6 
10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
‘Sea Strategy in the World-Wide War,’ by 
Commander Carlyon Bellairs; ‘1815 and 1915,’ 
by Dr. J. Holland Rose; and ‘ Silent Neutrals,’ 
by Sir John Macdonell, are among the contents of 
this issue. 
Cornhill Magazine, JANUARY, 1 / 
Smith & Elder 
The contents of this issue were noticed in the 
‘ Literary Gossip ’ on December 19th. 
London Quarterly Review, JANUARY, 2/6 Kelly 
Includes ‘ Christianity and Defensive War,’ by 
Prof. J. Hope Moulton; ‘John Dryden: his 
Poetry and his Prose,’ by Mr. E. E. Kellett ; and 
« Nietzsche, Germany, and the War,’ by Miss Dora 
M. Jones. 
My Garden, Illustrated, Christmas Number, 6d. net. 
1 and 13, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Features in this issue are ‘ Bulbs in Bowls,’ 
by Mr. Henry T. Wilkin; ‘ Perpetual Flowering 
Carnations in Winter,’ by Mr. Montagu C. All- 
wood; and ‘ A Brief Sketch on Lead Tanks and 
Cisterns,’ by Mr. H. W. Cashmore. 


Yale Review, 75 cents. 
New Haven, Conn., Yale Publishing Association 
The January number includes ‘ America and 
the European War,’ by Norman Angell; ‘ The 
Political Teachings of Treitschke,’ by Mr. Arthur 
T. Hadley; and ‘ Academic Superstition and 
Democracy,’ by Miss Florence V. Keys. 


ANNUALS AND CALENDARS. 


Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and 

Official Classes, 1915, 15/ Kelly’s Directories 

The forty-first annual issue has been revised 

and brought up to date, and contains biographical 
notices of nearly 30,000 persons. 

Music Lover’s Calendar for 1915, 1/ net. Harrap 

A booklet calendar, illustrated with portraits. 


Novel Lover’s Calendar for 1915, 1/ net. Harrap 
Illustrated with portraits of novelists. 
Playgoer’s Calendar for 1915, 1 / net. Harrap 
Containing portraits in photogravure of 
dramatists. 


Wagner Calendar for 1915, 1 / net. 
An illustrated booklet calendar. 


Whitaker’s Almanack, 1915, 2 /6 net. 
12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


Harrap 


See p. 7. 
Whitaker’s Peerage, 1915, 5/ net. 
12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
Includes recent honours, promotions, and 
appointments, and an obituary. 


GENERAL. 


National Museum of Wales: SEVENTH ANNUAL 

Report, 1913-14. Cardiff, the Museum 

The Report is followed by lists of donations 
and donors, financial statements, &c. 


Ottoman Public Debt: Special Report, 1913-14, 
by Sir Adam Block. 
The Special Report is followed by a trans- 
lation of the Annual Report of the Council of 
Administration. 


Wilmans (Helen), Home CoursE IN MENTAL 
ScIENCE, 4/6 net. Bell 
The book includes chapters on ‘ Thought, 
the Body-Builder,’ ‘ Prayer and Self-Culture,’ 
‘ Practical Healing,’ and ‘ Posture of the Will 


Man. 
PAMPHLETS. 


Clayton (Rev. H. J.), THE DIocEsEs oF ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 2d. net. S.P.C.K. 
A short account of the creation and history 

of the bishoprics of England and Wales. 





EB, , ' 
V SCIENCE. 
Hardy (G. H.), A CouRSE OF PURE MATHEMATICS, 
12 / net. Cambridge University Press 
A second edition. 


Heath (the late Francis George), ALL ABOUT 
LEAVES, 4 /6 net. Williams & Norgate 
With 80 photographs from nature, and four 
coloured plates from drawings by Miss M. 
Schroedter. 


FINE ARTS. 


Lenygon (Francis), FURNITURE IN ENGLAND FROM 
1660 To 1760, ‘‘ Library of Decorative Art,”’ 
40/ net. Batsford 

This history of the customs and changing 
fashions in English furniture forms a companion 
volume to the author’s ‘ Decoration in England 
from 1660 to 1770,’ noted last week. 


Norton (Richard), BERNINI, AND OTHER STUDIES 

IN THE HISTORY OF ART, 21/ net. Macmillan 

Three essays on ‘ Bernini,’ ‘ Aspects of the 

Art of Sculpture,’ and ‘ Giorgione.’ There are 
numerous full-page illustrations. 


MUSIC. 


Kilburn (Paul), Four CoMposITIONS FOR PIANO- 
FORTE: No.1. LEGEND. No. 2. BIRTHDAY ODE. 
No. 3. Tones OLD AND New. No. 4. WALTZ 
Stupy, 2/ net each. Lengnick 


DRAMA. 


Barrie (J. M.), DER TAG, a Play, 1/ net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The topical play which was produced at the 
Coliseum last week. 
Wynne (Arnold), THe GrowTH OF ENGLISH 
DRAMA, 3 /6 net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 
The author’s purpose is to present, ‘‘ side by 
side with criticism, such data as may enable the 
reader to form an independent judgment.’ The 
book opens with a chapter on ‘ Early Church 
Drama on the Continent,’ and ends with a con- 
sideration of ‘ Arden of Feversham.’ 


FOREIGN. 


Larrabure y Unanue, LEs ARCHIVES DES INDES 
ET LA BIBLIOTHEQUE COLOMBINE DE SEVILLE. 

Paris, Hemmerlé et Cie 

A guide to the ancient documents relating to 

the discovery of America and the Spanish con- 

quests in the New World in the fifteenth and 

sixteenth centuries which are now collected and 

exhibited at Seville. The author is the Vice- 
President of the Republic of Peru. 








THE BOOK SALES OF 1914. 
Part I. 


In the world of book sales each season 
begins about the middle of October, con- 
tinuing, with occasional brief interludes, 
to the end of July in the following year, the 
main hiatus falling in August, September, 
and part of October. This is the normal 
course, but last year an additional partial 
suspension occurred during the period from 
October to December, and to this special 
attention will be directed later. From 
January to July, however, the position was 
normal, and as most books are sold during 
the months in question, there is almost as 
much to chronicle as usual. 


It has been observed that the general 
tendency in the case of very rare and valu- 
able books has been upward during the past 
few years, so far as their price in the market 
is concerned, and this arises from a per- 
fectly natural cause. Money may, indeed, 
be more plentiful at one time than at 
another; but the question of general 
prosperity is only slightly affected when 
books of the class indicated are involved, 
since there is at all times a certain limited 
class of buyers who are unaffected by 
considerations of the kind, and it is they 
who keep up the prices. The large public 

















libraries are also interested, and they are 
just as much a thorn in the side of the rich 
collector as any of his private rivals. Com- 
petition, more or less strenuous, always 
takes place when a book which only one 
person can have is ardently desired by 
many. This is common knowledge, but 
the reasons that make it a special object of 
interest are on a different plane, as also are 
the variations—some of them obvious, others 
more subtle—which are disclosed in some 
copies of the same book and edition, and 
not in others. These variations, elevated 
to the position of cardinal distinctions, 
make many a well-known book seem alto- 
gether different from what it was, or might 
have been, when last we saw it. 

It is not so very long ago, after all, since 
a book was a book, and one copy as good as 
another, condition, of course, being equal ; 
but many extraneous factors have latterly 
become a_ recognized part of the game, 
science, occupation, or what you will of 
collecting. All kinds of distinctions hedge 
the progress of the specialist, and those 
collectors who are specialists seem to become 
more exclusive and exacting every day. 
The character, or even mere age, of a 
binding may invest almost any book with a 
particular interest ; the sixteenth of aninchin 
height over and above the normal may make 
it a thing apart. It may disclose a written 
inscription, of unusual importance in itself 
or of none at all, or contain a blank or other 
leaf not always, nor indeed often, found in 
copies of the same date. All these and other 
factors count, some of them very seriously 
indeed, and it is not at all surprising that 
books important in themselves, or made so 
by circumstances, realize exceptional prices 
which are continually advancing in the face 
of competition as the number of really good 
and available copies becomes less. Every 
very desirable book bought and transferred 
to a private library may be regarded as a 
prisoner held for a term of years; while 
each one housed in a public library becomes 
a prisoner for life. 

A good example of this is afforded by the 
copy of Ben Jonson’s ‘Seianus, His Fall,’ 
which in March, 1913, realized 771. It 
belonged to the first edition of 1605, remark- 
able as containing passages not reprinted in 
the folio edition. ‘The book is consequently 
important in itself, and the copy in 
question was, on the whole, good, but 
not immaculate, a rust-hole having de- 
stroyed one letter, and a catchword being 
missing, doubtless cut off by the binder. On 
the other hand, a copy of the same edition 
realized 9001. in July last year. The 
latter copy was much larger -it was, in 
fact, on large paper, and perhaps unique 
in that respect—it was in its original 
vellum binding, and in addition had an 
inscription in the handwriting of Ben Jonson 
himself: ‘To my perfect Freind, Mr. 
Francis Crane, I erect this pillar of Freind- 
ship. And Leaue it as the eternall Witnesse 
of my Loue.” Book for book, one copy 
was as good intrinsically as the other, but 
the missing catchword and the rust played 
their part at one end of the scale, and the 
measurement, the binding, and, above all, 
the inscription, at the other. This is an 
extreme case, but the same principle is 
involved in every instance where a book 
of unusual interest and rarity is in question. 
The copy realizing the larger sum was really 
a curiosity by reason of the highly excep- 
tional circumstances surrounding it. Rare 
in itself, it was seen to have become more 
rare, and therefore more desirable, from 
every point of view. 

The collector of to-day is always on the 
look out for such books, and they realize 
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prices ——- invariably high — commensurate 
with the extent of the combination of 
extranepus “points”’ they offer. Even a 
very common book may be elevated to a 
high position should it contain an inserip- 
tion by! its author, or, indeed, by any one 
whose name has been glorified by time. 

This position has been accentuated through 
the year that has come to its close, and 
through the year before that and for many 
years, the result, from a marketable point 
of view, being constantly advancing prices, 
which for long have been the despair of all 
but the!very few. The collector of average 
means knows well by this time that bookish 
big-game hunting is practically almost a 
dead sport, and that he has as much chance 
of meeting with an escaped lion in the Strand 
as with ny one of the books he sees chro- 
nicled from time to time as having, for one 
reason or another, excited competition to 
fever hent. 

There are, of course, still more books 
which are noticeable by reason of their 
rarity alone, though it is a great mistake to 
suppose! that a book is necessarily valuable 
merely |because it is difficult to acquire. 
Some books are very rare indeed, in the 
sense of being unusually difficult to acquire, 
but as nobody wants them they rank as 
derelicts. The monetary position occupied 
by any! book depends entirely upon the 
extent of the demand there is for it, and 
innumerable instances occur of books be- 
coming scarce which were at one time com- 
paratively common. These belong to cer- 
tain classes which happen, often through the 
inscrutable decrees of fashion, to have come 
into prominence ; but it will be seen on 
consideration that they invariably have 
some degree of merit or antiquarian interest 
in their favour. They may, for instance, be 
examples of early printing, though not 
necessarily the earliest ; or they may treat, in 
@ quaint) or curious manner, of some special 
subject now viewed differently, or improved 
upon, or altogether exploded ; or they may 
contain illustrations of a distinctive kind. 
Many such books have been sold during the 
past year, and the value of most of them 
appears; to be fairly stationary. It is, 
perhaps,| hardly necessary to say that 
Americana have been few in number, and, 
as pointed out last year, the “right ’’ date 


has been advanced to keep pace with the 
growing \demand for works of the kind. At 
one time few books of this class dated later 


than about 1720 were regarded with much 
interest,; but the whole of the nineteenth 
century is now covered, each volume being 
regarded on its merits. Books relating to 
the Colonies, though not in precisely the 
same ae are rapidly approximating to 
it, and before long many of these works, 
wherever printed, will be far more difficult 
to obtain than they are at present. In 
their case the middle period of the nineteenth 
century has become the line of demarcation. 

So far |the question of pure utility has not 
been considered, and the ordinary book- 
lover, who reads books for information’s 
sake, who is met with everywhere, and has 
the longest pedigree of all bookmen and the 
best, and cares little or nothing for this war 
of prices, will be pleased to be assured that 
he, at any rate, is beyond the necessity of 
participating in it. Recent events confirm 
what has been apparent for a long time, 
namely, that books of an all-round, useful, 
and intellectual character can, as a rule, 
be got at much less cost than was possible 
ten or a dozen years ago. The difference 
between now and then is most marked, but 
very difficult to account for, when it is 
remembered that old and by no means quite 
new books are in question. The fact, how- 
ever, remains that works of this class, which 





are, as they have always been, the backbone 
of every library worthy the name, can be got 
for very little and without much difficulty, 
though there are, as usual, exceptions, 
chiefly dependent upon particular editions 
being desired for some special purpose. The 
ordinary reader can have, to some extent at 
least, a comforting assurance that his neces- 
sities are not endangered, and, so far as 
experience can carry us, are not likely to be 
for many years to come. Such books as 
these are sold in thousands every season 
without comment, for they do not come 
within any of the rules which generations of 
bookmen of a more exacting type have laid 
down, nor do they appeal with any force to 
what may, perhaps, be called the natural 
instincts of the modern Dibdin, that great 
stickler for a minuteness which has more 
than once been described by jealous and 
defeated detractors as a distinction without 
a difference. 

Books of this class apart, a glance at 
the reports of the sales as they appeared 
from time to time in The Atheneum will 
have shown how matters stood, and if these 
were collected and analyzed, they would in 
themselves point in no uncertain way to the 
activities of the year. This, however, would 
be a lengthy and troublesome task for any 
one to undertake, and a general retrospective 
survey should be sufficient. 

From January to the end of July forty-three 
high-class sales were held in London and 
elsewhere, the total amount realized being 
very nearly 175,0001. To this large sum 
the second portion of the library of the late 
Mr. George Dunn of Maidenhead contributed 
8,268/.; the fifth and final portion of the 
library of the late Mr. Charles Butler of 
Connaught Place, 6,012/.; a portion of the 
library of Mr. H. W. F. Hunter Arundel of 
Barjarg Tower, Dumfries, and other pro- 
perties, nearly 7,000/.; a portion of the 
library of the Earl of Pembroke, nearly 
39,0001. ; the fourth portion of the Huth 
Library, 18,611/.; the library of the late 
Mr. T. G. Arthur of Ayr, 7,5451.; and a 
number of books and manuscripts by R. L. 
Stevenson, the property of Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne, and other books from various 
sources, 6,526/. These were the most notable 
sales held during the period mentioned, 
so far as London was concerned, though the 
fine collection of Thackerayana formed by 
the late Major W. H. Lambert of Phila- 
delphia must not be omitted. Its impor- 
tance was such that it realized 28,5201. 

The first important sale of the year was 
held at Messrs. Sotheby’s on January 14th 
and two following days (see The Atheneum, 
January 24th, p. 135). It comprised inter 
alia the library of the late Mr. W. Hale 
White, better known as Mark Rutherford. 
The chief work of note here was the Poems 
of the Sisters Bronté as published by 
Aylott & Jones in 1846, 39/. (original cloth), 
an issue to be carefully distinguished from 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s edition of the 
same date, which is comparatively common. 
The ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
vols. i.—xiv., with both Supplements, the 
Errata and Index, 1885--1912, fetched 242., 
a price which two months later fell to 
182. 10s. (cloth). |The value of this fine book 
of reference is becoming less owing to the 
reissue. The library of Mr. John Pearson 
contained some excellent books. It was 
sold on January 28th-30th, and is fully 
reported in The Atheneum of February 7th, 
the number for the following week containing 
an account of the Dunn Sale previously 
mentioned. The edition of the celebrated 
work by Valturius known as ‘ De Re Mili- 
tari,’ printed at Verona in 1472, realized 
2051. (contemporary oak boards); and an 
early example of English printing, ‘The 
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Myrroure of Oure Lady,’ Richarde Fawkes, 
1530, 511. This sum would not be nearly 
large enough for a good copy, this one being 
washed and mended. A number of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s works, many of them presentation 
copies, were sold at Manchester in February, 
the most noticeable being her autograph 
diary for the year 1769, which contained 
many references to Garrick and others who 
organized the Stratford Jubilee of that year 
in honour of Shakespeare. This fetched 21/. 

A sale held on February 17th—20th con- 
tained books belonging to Major Hendricks 
of Rookery House, Watford, Sir John Eldon 
Gorst, and other gentlemen, the total sum 
obtained being 3,360/. (see The Athenceum, 
February 28th, p. 310). On this occasion a 
copy of Boccaccio’s ‘ Il Decamerone,’ with 
the imprint Londra (Parigi), 1757, sold for 
651. (contemporary morocco). It had the 
series of “‘Estampes galantes,” consisting 
of frontispiece without the letterpress, and 
twenty plates on fine paper without the 
floreate or any border. These ‘“ points’ 
are characteristic of the rare first issue, but 
the main test is one of quality as shown by 
the clearness of the impressions, and prices 
vary accordingly. 

Major Lambert's library, of which mention 
has been made, was sold at New York on 
February 25th-27th, the prices realized 
being very high. It comprised manuscripts 
and printed books by or relating to Thacke- 
ray. The original manuscript of ‘ Adventures 
of Philip on his Way through the World ’ 
fetched the equivalent of 2,420/.; the auto- 
graph MS. of the lecture on Swift, with some 
additional matter, 3401.; and the original 
MS. of ‘ The Rose and the Ring,’ on ninety 
pages of paper, no less than 4,600/. Among 
the printed works were ‘The Snob,’ 1829, 
in the original boards, 400/.; and the only 
known copy of The Whitey-Brown Paper 
Magazine, consisting of ten lithographed 
leaves of text and illustrations and other 
matter (added), 7601. ‘Flore et Zephyr,’ 
1836, fetched 240/.; ‘King Glumpus,’ by 
Barrow, with illustrations by Thackeray, 
3801. ; ‘The Exquisites,’ also by Barrow, 
1839, 4207. ; and a set of the original parts 
of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 2307. Many other corre- 
spondingly large amounts were obtained 
for less important works in a collection 
which, as a whole, was among the finest of 
J. HERBERT SLATER. 








NOTES FROM DUBLIN. 


> 


THE recent ‘‘Commencements ”’ (conferring 
of degrees) in Trinity College were note- 
worthy in many ways. There was a new 
Provost in the caput Universitatis. There 
was an unusual number of ladies—thirty- 
eight—taking degrees, and most of them 
honour degrees. They seemed quite equal 
in number to the male candidates, of whom 
a large body had gone off to the war. 
But they were not really a majority, and 
will not be such, unless the war goes on for 
years, 

There was a unique feature in the cere- 
mony. Four successful candidates were pre- 
sented in their showy robes for the degree 
of Mus.D. Such a thing had never happened 
before. It is due, partly at least, to the 
sensible reform by which candidates are 
allowed to substitute for their exercise (in 
no sense for their examination) a good 
practical knowledge of an instrument. They 
are tested on the organ or piano in reading 
at sight, transposing, and playing great 
masterpieces. The insistence upon the 
keeping of terms by residence in Oxford 
and Cambridge is the other cause which 
has made the. Dublin degree, which does 
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not insist on this condition, welcome. As 
a musical examination, its standard is fully 
as high as that of its sisters. 

At the request of the War Office, the 
College is going to harbour and train sixty 
young officers for the month of January. 
The O.T.C. organizatign of the College is 
found perfectly competent to do that, as the 
War Office knows from the success of those 
who have obtained commissions through the 
College. 

Thus Trinity College is taking its place 
among the great patriotic forces which are 
supporting the Empire in Ireland. G. 








PREBENDARY FAUSSET. 


WE regret to record the death, on Decem- 
ber 22nd last, at the comparatively early age 
of 55, of William Yorke Fausset, Prebendary 
of Wells, and Vicar of Cheddar, Somerset. 
He had done excellent work both in classics 
and theology. In the former he had spe- 
cialized on Cicero, and his exhaustively 
complete edition of the ‘Pro Cluentio’ is 
likely to remain the standard one for many 
generations. To theology he had _ con- 
tributed an edition of Augustine’s ‘De 
Catechizandis Rudibus’ and an elaborate 
commentary upon the ‘De Trinitate’ of 
Novatian. A masterly article by him upon 
ucken, which appeared in a recent number 
of The Quarterly Review, attracted con- 
siderable attention. 

Before entering upon definitely clerical 
work, Mr. Fausset held two head-masterships : 
that of Ripon Grammar School (1890-95) 
and of Bath College (1895-1902). He took 
his own sixth forms himself, and will long 
be remembered as an inspired communicator 
of classical scholarship. He was a no less 
zealous Churchman and parish priest, and 
in all probability destined to high prefer- 
ment in the diocese of Bath and Wells, of 
which he was one of the most distinguished 
memters. His friends have to mourn in 
him a singularly attractive and unselfish 
character, of whom, if of any one, it might 
be said that he was “ aliorum memor, sui 
egregie immemor.”’ 








‘PRISONERS OF WAR.’ 
Frayne, Herne Bay, December 22, 1914. 

Farr play, if you please! In his notice 
of a small work of mine, ‘ Prisoners of War,’ 
in The Atheneum for December 19th, 
your reviewer states that a little research 
would have prevented me “ from mistaking 
the Pireus for a man.”’ Undoubtedly it 
would, had the research been necessary, but 
I really do happen to know that the Pirzeus 
was not a man, but a harbour. But what in 
the world does your reviewer mean by taxing 
me in this way ? For the book in question 
contains no reference whatever to the Pirzus ! 
From cover to cover the name is not to be 
found in it. On p. 19 I have remarked that 
in Epirus 150,000 persons were enslaved by 
L. Aimilius Paulus. Has your reviewer, for 
his part, confounded the country thus named 
with the harbour which I, for my part, have 
nowhere named ? TiGHE HOPKINS. 


*,* Mr. Tighe Hopkins exemplifies my 
point doubly. I used a familiar phrase in 
order to illustrate the nature of his error with 
respect to the word “ Kriegsbrauch,”’ an 
error which he does not attempt to explain. 
A more careful reading of the whole sentence 
would have shown Mr. Hopkins that I was 
not occupied with his knowledge of the 
classics and geography, but rather with 
his misapprehension of a modern common- 
place. Your REVIEWER. 


Literary Gossip. 


At the end of last year the analysis of 
books by The Publishers’ Circular showed 
a total of 12,379 volumes published, an 
increase of 312 on the record of 1912. 


Since 1909 the yearly output of books 
has been over 10,000. More attention to 
quality, and less to quantity, would, one 
thinks, be a sound policy from the business 
point of view as well as the artistic. This 
applies specially to fiction. The world 
does not want forty-eight novels a week. 


The books of 1914, according to the 
Circular’s analysis, would, but for the 
outbreak of the war, have shown an 
increase over any previous year. As it is, 
they amount to 11,537, and their average 
quality is described as somewhat lower 
than formerly, owing to “the natural 
reluctance on the part of publishers to 
place expensive works on a disturbed 
market, combined with the issue of 
numerous ephemeral works dealing with 
the war.” Fiction shows a decrease of 
392, and Biography 101; but there are 
increases in Science (108) and Religion (80). 


We hope that the over-production 
which is still obvious in many depart- 
ments, and which means for the most part 
wild speculation, may be reduced by the 
new conditions of life and thought due 
to the war. A good book, ‘“ quod et 
hunc in annum vivat et plures,” is worth a 
host of inferior productions and stupid 
imitations of popular successes. 


WE took it for granted last week that, 
in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Glasgow Libraries Committee, Mr. 
Robert Adams, Assistant City Librarian, 
had been appointed to succeed Dr. Frank 
Barrett as City Librarian. This sugges- 
tion, however, was upset at a meeting of 
the Town Council. Mr. Septimus A. 
Pitt, Chief Librarian at Coventry, has re- 
ceived the appointment. Mr. Pitt, who 
has been Sub-Librarian at South Shields 
Public Library, and at Aberdeen, super- 
vised the scheme for establishing sixteen 
district libraries and two reading-rooms 
in Glasgow between 1901 and 1908. 


Ir has been decided by Cardinal Bourne 

and Mr. A. C. Benson, as representatives of 
the late Monsignor Benson, that an autho- 
rized biography shall be issued covering 
the whole period of his life. 
' The representatives would be much 
indebted to any persons who have letters 
from Monsignor Benson if they would 
kindly lend them. They can be sent 
to Mr. Arthur C. Benson at the Old 
Lodge, Magdalene College, Cambridge ; 
His Eminence Cardinal Bourne at Arch- 
bishop’s House, Westminster, S.W.; or 
the publishers, Messrs. Longmans, 39, 
Paternoster Row, E.C., and will be 
returned as soon as possible to their 
owners. No letter will be printed without 
the consent of the sender. 

Tue ‘Simplified Spelling Sosieti” is 
holding a meeting in Jehangier Hall, 





‘University of London, next Tuesday 





afternoon. Prof. Gilbert Murray will be 
in the chair, and the subject, ‘ Educational 
Aspects of the Movement for Spelling 
Reform,’ will be dealt with by five 
speakers. 


‘Wuat 1s Wrone WITH GERMANY ¢’ is 
the title of a new book by Mr. W. Harbutt 
Dawson which Messrs. Longmans hope to 
issue this month. The author, who has 
for a quarter of a century made a special 
study of German affairs, traces the ten- 
dencies of German national thought and 
policy which, in his view, have for 
some years been making irrevocably for 
war. 


AN interesting manuscript has just been 
received from South Africa, and will be 
published early this month by Messrs. 
George Allen & Unwin. It is called 
‘The Africander Rebellion,’ and contains 
some disclosures «f the German intrigues. 
with the rebel element in South Africa. 
The author—Mr. J. K. O’Connor—has. 
for some time past been employed by the 
Union Government as an Intelligence 
Officer in German South-West Africa, and 
has had exceptional opportunities for 
obtaining information. 


The Wilts and Gloucestershire Standard 
(Cirencester) begins to-day the weekly 
publication of a new work by Mr. Alfred 


Williams, the Wiltshire poet, entitled 
‘Round about the Upper Thames. 
Richard Jefferies, who came from the 


same part of Wiltshire as Mr. Williams, 
was chief reporter on the staff of that 
journal when he first sprang into distinc- 
tion. 


WE notice among the “ Littérature 
Enfantine ’’ of the Paris season transla- 
tions by Mr. W. L. Hughes of ‘Tom 
Sawyer’ and ‘Huck Finn.’ These ex- 
cellent stories should please the French 
boy, though a translator can hardly retain 
Mark Twain’s charm of vivid style. 


Messrs. ScripneR of New York an- 
nounce a new book on the Kaiser, ‘The 
German Emperor as Shown in his Public 
Utterances.’ This consists of a selection 
from the Kaiser’s speeches and declara- 
tions, translated and arranged by a 
Professor of Princeton University. 


THE death was announced on Christmas. 
Day at Balnahard, in his native island 
of Colonsay, of Emeritus Professor Donald 
Mackinnon, who occupied the Celtic Chair 
in Edinburgh University for thirty-two 
years. He contributed many articles on 
Gaelic proverbs and Gaelic literature and 
other subjects to T'he Gael. 


THE death was also announced last Satur- 
day of Mrs. James Oliver, of Thornwood, 
Hawick, a Border lady who was deeply 
interested in the historical, antiquarian, 
and literary associations of the Borders. 
She contributed many papers to the 
Hawick Archeological Society, and was- 
author of several volumes—‘ Upper Teviot- 
dale and the Scotts of Buccleuch,’ ‘ Ha- 
wick and the Borders Three Hundred 
Years Ago,’ and a little book on ‘the 
Lowland ancestors of Gladstone. 
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SCIENCE 
o— 


The Sypectroscopy of the Extreme Ultra- 
Violet. By Theodore Lyman. (Long- 
mans & Co., 5s. net.) 


‘Tuts volume is one of the excellent mono- 
graphs on physics edited by Sir Joseph 
Thomson and Dr. Frank Horton. The 
author is Assistant Professor of Physics 
at Harvard, and has probably studied in 
the Cavendish Laboratory. His work 
mainly treats of what he calls the ‘“‘ Schu- 
mann ”’ region of the spectrum, which he 
defines as ‘“‘ that end of the ultra-violet 
spectrum where the absorption of air plays 
the determining réle.” Yet he does not 
«onfine himself strictly to this, since his 
first thirty pages deal with the spectrum 
lying between the wave-lengths 4,000 and 
2,000, or, in other words, with the ordinary 
ultra-violet rays. Most of this is occu- 
pied with description of apparatus which 
-does not call for any comment. 

The second part, however, gives an 
interesting account of the life and work of 
Victor Schumann, one of the few Germans 
«who seem to have been animated by a love 
of pure science. Schumann, Dr. Lyman 
tells us, made enough money in a business 
for the making of ‘‘ machinery for the book 
industry” to be able to devote himself 
later to his favourite study of spectroscopy, 
thereby affording one more instance of the 
fact that it is men’s hobbies rather than 
their businesses which count in scientific 
discovery. 

A “ grating ’’ spectroscope and photo- 
graphy with specially prepared dry plates 
are the means employed by Dr. Lyman in 
the study of the Schumann rays, and he 
claims, if we read him rightly, that 
results have been obtained with these in 
America surpassing those which Schu- 
mann himself reached with a prism 
spectroscope. His description of the con- 

«ave grating instrument used at Harvard 
University for these researches is very 
«lear, although his specification of the 
Khotinski cement which he uses for sealing 
together brass and glass, as ‘‘a preparation 
resembling a superior kind of sealing-wax,”’ 
hardly enables us to identify it. He 
argues that the dry plates, for the prepara- 
tion of which he gives full instructions, are 
insensitive to light of longer wave-length 
than 3,000 ; and, moreover, that they are 
the only means at present employed for 
detecting light of the very shortest wave- 
length. Both these assertions appear to 
be well founded, and the fact is important. 

The bactericidal or microbe-killing pro- 
perties of the ultra-violet rays are, per- 
haps, those in which the general public are 
most interested. Any ‘‘ mobile organ- 
ism” placed in a drop of water and 
@xpo: to them breaks down in a few 
seconds, and not only dies, but also disinte- 
grates so that its substance mingles with, 
or becomes dissolved in, the water. As 
Dr. Lyman points out, this has an impor- 
tant bearing on the theory that life can 
have come to us in the first instance from 
another planet, because the inter-planetary 


sterilized if light of the proper wave- 
length be emitted by the sun. He decides 
that this condition is fulfilled if the sun- 
spots are accompanied by jets of burning 
hydrogen, and the fact is destructive of a 
good many cosmic hypotheses. The book 
is equipped with all necessary tables and a 
good bibliography of Schumann’s original 
papers, while we are glad to see that Dr. 
Lyman fully acknowledges in it his obliga- 
tions to Dr. Baly’s ‘ Spectroscopy,’ which 
covers a part, but not the whole, of the 
same field. 








Geology of To-day : a Popular Introduction 
in Simple Language. By J. W. Gre- 
gory. (Seeley & Service, 5s. net.) 

Pror. Grreory has written a very attrac- 
tive introduction to the principles of 
geology, in which his special aim has been 
to set the science before the reader in its 
latest aspect, to present a view of geology 
as seen to-day by a vigorous worker and 
watchful observer. It is not usually an 
easy matter to make the ordinary reader 
understand the advanced opinions of 
scientific men, and in this respect the 
author is to be congratulated on his 
success. He talks, in language easily 
understood, about the different forms 
of the nebular theory and the possible 
origin of the earth ; and he tells us why 
it has been thought that our globe is for 
the most part a huge ball of nickel-bearing 
iron, distinguished by some geologists as 
the barysphere, and identified by our 
author with the geite of the late Prof. 
Milne. Such a metallic core may be 
crusted over by a thin shell of radio- 
active rocks, forming the lithosphere ; 
and it is the outer rind of this lithosphere 
that is the proper field of the geologist’s 
study. Probably the lower part of the 
rocky sphere is more or less plastic, form- 
ing what has been called the zone of 
flexure or of flow. Here the matter may 
be retained in a state of solidity only by 
the pressure that prevents the expansion. 
necessary for liquidity, the particles gliding 
over each other without losing coherence, 
and on such a mobile foundation the 
mountain mass or the crustal block may 
be supported in isostatic equilibrium. Some 
account is here given of survey-work in 
India, with reference to the way in which 
the load of the Himalayas is, perhaps, 
upheld and attention is directed to the 
observations of Mr. Hayford on isostatic 
compensation in the United States. 
Volcanic: eruptions naturally come in 
for rather lengthy treatment. With regard 
to the views of Brun of Geneva, who 
startled us some time ago by his 
suggestion of anhydrous outbursts, the 
author has been able at the last moment 
to add a note explaining that these views 
have been refuted, so far at least as 
Kilauea is concerned, by the work of 
Messrs. Day and Shepherd of the Geo- 
physical Laboratory of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution. These physicists found water 
plentifully emitted from the lava, and 
satisfied themselves that this water was 
truly magmatic or plutonic. 

On the subject of igneous rocks Prof. 


which seek to explain the origin of diverse 
types by the processes known as “ differ- 
entiation ” and “ assimilation.”” The order 
of the solidification of the minerals in a 
rock like granite, assumed to have been 
molten, does not agree usually with what 
might have been inferred from their relative 
fusibility, and the author shows clearly 
how this difficulty is now simply solved. 
The passage of sedimentary rocks into 
foliated schists and gneiss is followed step 
by step, but the further metamorphism 
into plutonic rocks is regarded as im- 
probable. 

In telling the story of ancient life upon 
the earth Prof. Gregory speaks as an 
advanced evolutionist, and goes back to 
the hypothetical ‘‘ protobion,’’ the earliest 
living thing. Among the figures of fossils 
we find a representation of the great 
dinosaur from East Africa called Giganto- 
saurus, which, if we may judge from the 
thigh-bone, must have surpassed in size 
the famous Diplodocus. Advancing at 
last to the geological history of Man, we 
have a comprehensive chapter, including, 
of course,some account of the Sub-crag 
flints and the Piltdown skull. 

Enough has been said to show the great 
interest of Prof. Gregory’s work. It is 
noteworthy as being popular in the best 
sense of the term, yet possessing sufficient 
substance to render it serviceable in many 
ways to the mature student. 








SOCIETIES. 
SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — Dec. 
Hercules Read, V.P., in the chair. 
Mr. G. E. Jeffery, Local Secretary for Cyprus, 
communicated a paper on ‘ Rock-cutting and 
Tomb Architecture in Cyprus.’ The paper dealt 
first with the quarries and quarry tools of ancient 
Cyprus, and showed that similar tooling and 
methods of work were adopted in the rock-cut 
tombs. The tombs considered were (1) caves and 
chambers of the Bronze Age ; (2) Greeco-Phoenician 
rock-hewn chambers and built tombs ; (3) Greeco- 
Roman built tombs and rock-hewn ‘“ kokim,” 
i.e., long, narrow recesses to take the coffin; and 
(4) Byzantine rock-hewn chambers, which were 
frequently situated in quarries. Among ex- 
amples of these various tombs to which the author 
drew attention were the corbel-vaulted tomb at 
Larnaca ; the tomb at Yamassos, with carpentry 
imitated in stone ; the tomb at New Paphos, with 
Doric fagades; the ‘“ Annunciation Chapel” at 
Larnaca; the ‘“ Prison of St. Catharine’’ near 
Famagusta; and the rock-hewn chapel of 
Acheiropoiétou at Lampousa. 
Prof. J. L. Myres read a note on ‘ The “‘ Prison 
of St. Catharine ”’ at Salamis,’ in Cyprus. This 
is an ancient-built tomb, partly below ground, 
with barrel-vaulted chamber, lateral doorway 
with stone portcullis, and side chamber cut in one 
block of stone, and roofed with another. Ohne- 
falsch-Richter’s publication in Journ. of Hellenic 
Studies, 1883, is now supplemented by observa- 
tions and trenching in 1913. The descent to the 
doorway has been cleared and protected; the 
modern entrance, through a breach in the north 
wall, has been freed from obstructions; and 
some architectural features have been revealed 
by dissection of the surface soil. The profile of 
the lower part of the superstructure has been 
recovered. The date of the monument is still not 
certain, but the probability increases that it is 
not early, and the two rock-hewn chamber-tombs 
immediately adjacent are certainly late Roman. 


17. — Sir 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mox. Aristotelian, 4.~‘ Berkeley's Doctrine of Esse, Prof. © Lioyd 


Tues. Ro I Inetitution, 3.—*Heat in the Home, Prof. «. V. Boys. 

(Juvenile Lecture.) 

Wep. Geologica), 8.—*1 he Silurian Inlier of Usk,’ Mr. C. I. Gardiner ; 
‘Some Ubservations on Cone-in-Cone *tructure and their 

Relation to its Urigin,’ Mr. 8. RK. Haselhurst 








spaces must be effectively and continually 


Gregory fairly discusses the rival views 


— Viking, 8.30.—‘Water-Colour Sketches of Iceland, Mrs. 
nop. 
Tat se Institution, 3.—‘ Electricity in the Home,’ Prof. ©. V. 
ys. (Juvenile Lecture.) 
Fri. Astronomical, 5. 
* —  Philological, §—Dr. W. A. Craigie’s Dictionary Report 
Bar. Royal Institution, 3 —* Light in the Home, Prof. C. V. Boys. 


(Juvenile Lecture.) 
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FINE ARTS 


-_-so— 


Grinling Gibbons and the Woodwork of his 
Age (1648-1720). By H. Avray Tipping. 
(‘ Country Life’ Office, 1/. 5s. net.) 


WE are growing accustomed to the 
splendid photographic illustrations of the 
‘Country Life’ Library. Photography 
is an element in bookmaking which has, 
on the one hand, multiplied the number 
of unnecessary books ; on the other, pre- 
served records of perishable works of art, 
bringing them within the knowledge. of 
those who cannot study the originals. The 
book-lover, however, is not easily recon- 
ciled to the glazed. paper apparently 
needed for the reproduction of photo- 
graphs, a paper unpleasant to the senses 
of touch, sight, and smell: such is the 
paper of this otherwise admirably pro- 
duced book. 

It is more than a collection of beautiful 
photographs ; it is a complete and ade- 
quate monograph on the work of a master 
of English wood-carving and his con- 
temporaries. The first quarter of the 
book is a luminous review of the condition 
of art, particularly of architectural wood- 


work, about the time of the Restoration,,. 


when the Renaissance established itself 
in England. The grand tour was not 
confined to men of position and affluence 
like Evelyn. Evelyn himself in his Diary 
speaks of students of art, with a view to 
practising themselves, finding means to 
visit Italy in order to learn at first hand 
from the ruins of the antique world, and 
from the new art of Italy. An incident 
in the growth of new ideas and conditions 
at home was the rise of the joiner, who 
supplies the author with a title for his 
first chapter. In the process of special- 
ization a broad distinction arose between 
those who used wood simply and con- 
structively, and those who used it for 
elaborate details and small furniture ; 
henceforward the carpenter was nomin- 
ally confined to structural work, and the 
joiner was to make the furniture, fixed 
or movable. 

At this time of change no man played 
a more important part than Inigo Jones, 
whose 
‘influence not only chastened our architec- 
ture, but laid the foundations of the splendid 
joinery that distinguished the reigns of the 
later Stuarts....He reshaped the mode of 
architectural expression, and altered the 
ethics of building and decorating.”’ 


The sudden reversion to classical ideals 
represents a vital and interesting change 
in the history of art in England, though 
the results were not so amazing as in Italy, 
or so enduring as in France. As a nation 
we have in art always been susceptible 
to foreign influences, and in recording these 
the author does well to show that we have 
never been content with copying, for our 
work has always shown a strong native 
flavour :— 

“What is certainly true is that the Latin 
races, headed by the Italian and- French, 
have at times been possessed of a far more 





audacious artistic originality, and that the 
spirit of magnificence of seale and exquisite- 
ness of manner have only been strong with 
us in proportion as we have drawn our 
inspiration from them.” 


A careful historical work like this on 
one of the three great figures of the 
English Renaissance is a considerable 
aid to the understanding and appreciation 
of the time. The primary purpose of 
Mr. Tipping’s work is, however, a record 
of the master carver’s individual achieve- 
ments ; he touches upon the link between 
Inigo Jones and Gibbons, and the essential 
difference of outlook between them. The 
work of Gibbons was made possible by 
Jones, from whom he learnt the rules 
governing the new architecture ; yet his 
genius was all his own, a thing apart, of as 
high an order as that of Jones or Wren. 
It is curious to reflect how unlike were the 
aims of the architect and the craftsman, 
yet how the work of the latter supple- 
mented and completed that of the former. 


The ideal of Grinling Gibbons was the 
exact imitation of natural forms :— 

“The more the material in which he 

wrought lost its own character and took over 
that of the object it simulated, the greater 
the artistic triumph.” 
It is the irony of fate that that for which 
he was most admired by his contem- 
poraries is held, in spite of the recognition 
of his great achievements, as reprehensible 
by posterity. 

All that is to be discovered of his 
parentage and early life and surroundings 
is here admirably traced. Whether he was 
English born or not, his early years in 
Holland left a deep impression upon him, 
and during his long life the subjects he 
introduced into his carving cover the 
entire ground of the Dutch School of still- 
life painters. 

Evelyn’s discovery of the young carver 
working in a cottage near Deptford, and 
the subsequent introduction to Charles IL., 
were the means to afford him early and 
notable employment. The description of 
his work at St. Paul’s, under Wren, is 
compiled from the careful accounts in the 
Cathedral Library kept during the pro- 
gress of the building. 

Perhaps the most impressive feature 
of this book is the vast amount of au- 
thentic work done by Gibbons in his 
long and_ strenuous life—work that 
never falls below the level of the most 
consummate craftsmanship, and seldom 
repeats a design. Gibbons was _ busy 
during five reigns, and was employed at 
the royal palaces, the universities, and 
at a number of great country mansions, 
as well as at the rebuilding of the City 
churches after the Fire. 

The description of contemporary work 
in London shows how strong was his 
influence over fellow-craftsmen. His son 
and grandson followed his calling, but 
none reached his level, and the work of 
this brief period is rightly known by his 
name. The story of the dispersal and 
loss of much that he did at St. Paul’s, at 
Winchester and elsewhere is melancholy, 
and reflects little credit upon the taste of 
a later age. 





DRAMA 


—_—@e—. 


*DAVID COPPERFIELD’ AT HIS 
MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


Mr. Louis N. Parker has not achieved’ 
the impossible. In other words, he has: 
not compressed ‘ David Copperfield ’ into 
a three hours’ entertainment without 
coming pretty near disaster. To anybody 
unacquainted with the novel the play 
would probably be merely incomprehen- 
sible; the adapter makes allusions to 
characters and events for which no place 
can be found on the stage, and which, to: 
our mind, it would have been better to 
ignore. That the matter has been dealt 
with as well as the conditions imposed 
allowed may be granted, and we have 
only one alternative to propose—that, 
if ever again such a dramatization is 
attempted, it should be treated like a 
Wagnerian ‘ Ring.’ It is the possibilities 
inherent in this idea which the producers 
and exponents at His Majesty’s have 
brought home to us, and which we have 
in mind in what follows. 

First, such a course would prevent Sir 
Herbert Tree from attempting to duplicate 
the parts of Micawber and Peggotty, leaving 
him free, we hope, to develope the part 
of the former, along the lines he at present 
only sketches. Occasionally we got the 
real flavour of the man’s inimitable 
flamboyancy, only to lose it again in 
items of personal byplay ; these provoked 
their due laughter, but dulled the im- 
pression of the real character. 

Mr. Deering Wells’s Traddles was the 
character next in order whose develop- 
ment we most wished for. His rather 
jerky utterance appeared to have a natural- 
ness about it—not to be the outcome, as in 
other cases, of a need to get the thing over 
by ll p.m. If Mr. Charles Quartermaine 
had had time to impregnate his words with 
unctuous sliminess, he would have been a~ 
notable Uriah Heep. Mr. Gayer Mackay’s 
Littimer likewise suffered, though in a. 
less degree. Mr. Basil Gill’s Steerforth 
would not have swept the Em’ly of our 
imagination from her bearings, though 
we grant it was enough for Jessie Winter's: 
impersonation. Agnes Thomas’s Betsey 
Trotwood lacked something of decisiveness ;: 
a more severe make-up would have given 
her a better chance of showing how those- 
she cared for could unmask her innate 
sweetness of disposition. In fact, Mr. 
Frederick Ross in the part of Ham was: 
the one exponent whose natural acting 


assisted his physical gifts for the 
part. Mr. Owen Nares as Copperfield 


had no chance to pass from boyhood to 
manhood. He attempted, we think, some- 
thing of a more staid maturity in the last 
act, but his loss of youthful freshness only’ 
suggested coming stiltedness. 

jhe impression left is really more that 
of the best kinematograph we have yet 
seen than of a play, especially in view of. 
Mr. Joseph Harker’s fine scenic effects. 

Next week we shall deal with other 
Christmas entertainments. 
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MUSIC 


— 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


MESSRS. LENGNICK & CO. 

Four Compositions for Pianoforte. By 
Paul Kilburn. 2s. net each.—In the first 
two numbers—‘ Legend’ and ‘ Birthday 
Ode ’—simple and melodious in the old 
sense of the term, there are one or two hints 
that the composer is not ignorant of modern 
changes. The title of No. 3, ‘ Tones Old and 
New,’ offers further proof of this. There is 
no attempt to present the old tones in stiff 
and cold style, or to exaggerate the modernity 
of the new. The change to the key of the 
mediant is fresh and pleasant; and in this 
section old tones prevail. The influence of 
Grieg is occasionally felt. Surely, by the 
way, F double sharp in the first bar of p. 5 
would be more reasonable than G natural, 
and prevent a momentary hesitation in 
players who knew the harmonic meaning of 
the note sounded. For the rest, the music 
is clever and attractive. No. 4, ‘ Waltz 
Study,’ opens with ordinary harmonies, and 
a melody in which there are slight Schuber- 
tian touches. Players, however, soon find 
one hand in triple, the other in duple time, 
and other mixed measures. All through 
the piece the melodic element continues. 
‘The last two numbers seem to indicate that 
the composer intends to add the new to 
the old, and not, like some ultra-modern 
composers, to create, metaphorically, a new 
heaven and a new earth. 


MESSRS. NOVELLO. 

Festival March. By Granville Bantock. 
Arranged for Pianoforte Solo by the Com- 
poser. 2s. net.—The music is broad, im- 
pressive, and British in its straightforward 
character. There are signs of masterly 
writing in it, but nothing laboured. It ends 
with a patriotic spirited chorus (ad lib.). In 
the melody there is reference to ‘ Rule, 
Britannia.’ This piece would be effective if 
arranged as a pianoforte duet. As a solo 
some players might find it, if not exactly 
difficult, somewhat troublesome. 








. English Folk Chanteys. Collected by Cecil 

J. Sharp. (Simpkin & Marshall, 5s. net. )— 
Mr. Sharp and others have done much to 
rescue folk-songs fromoblivion. These have 
been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. The idea of collecting and publishing 
them is modern, and it has often been found 
difficult to decide which of different versions 
of the same tune is the oldest ; and even the 
oldest may not be always the best. The 
author has now devoted his attention to 
sailors’ chanteys, and these he believes are 
‘‘the last of the labour songs to survive in 
this country.” He says truly that in bygone 
days there must have been an enormous 
number of such songs “associated with 
every rythmical form of manual labour.” 
Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser in her ‘ Songs of the 
Hebrides ’ says that in those islands ‘“‘ labour 
and song went hand in hand,” and she gives 
specimens of songs associated with ‘ spin- 
ning, waulking, churning, and rowing.” 

The 150 songs in the present collection 
were taken down from the lips of old retired 
sailors in different parts of the country, and 
in each case Mr. Sharp had “ definite 
evidence that they were used within living 
memory as working-songs on board ship.” 

To the chanteys Mr. Sharp has added 
pianoforte accompaniments, and he also 





gives notes concerning the various numbers, I 


their source, and other interesting details. | 


Musical Gossip. 


Mr. KENNERLEY RuMFoRD was to have 
sung in ‘The Messiah ’ at the Royal Albert 
Hall yesterday. He was in London for a few 
days at Christmas, but was called back to 
the front, where he has his own motor 
ambulance. 

Two new operas by Mascagni and Leon- 
cavallo are to be produced in America. 
The work of the former is entitled ‘ L’Allo- 
doletta,’ that of the latter ‘ Candidata.’ 


THE performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘Hiawatha’ by the Royal Choral Society 
will take place on Saturday afternoon, 
February 6th, instead of January 28th, as 
originally announced. Miss Agnes Nicholls, 
Mr. John Coates, and Mr. George Parker are 
to be the soloists. 


Str Henry J. Woop usually gives a 
concert at Queen’s Hall on the Ist of January. 
This year, however, it is to take place a day 
later, viz., this afternoon. The programme 
consists of short and familiar pieces, among 
which are the ‘ William Tell’ and ‘ Tann- 
hauser ’ Overtures, the ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite, 
and Tschaikowsky’s ‘ 1812.’ in 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


8cx. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert all. 
— Sunday Concert oT: 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Wen. Tondon Trio, 3 30, Molian Hall. 
Fr. Bach's Christmas Vratorio (Parts 1, 5, and 6), 8, St. Anne’s 
Church, Soho. 
Sar. Chappell Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen's Hall. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—L. C. M.—A. C. M.—E. T. H.— 
G. E. P.—Received. 








ONE SHILLING net. ONE SHILLING net. 


THE 
BRITISH REVIEW. 


FROM THE JANUARY CONTENTS. 
HIGHER STRATEGY AND THE WAR. “Centurion.” 
NIETZSCHE: A STUDY IN PAGANISM. John G, 
Vance. 

THE WAR IN FRANCE: IV. A GLANCE AT THE 
LEVANT. Paul Parsy. 

THE WAR AND OUR PUBLIC FINANCES. W. M. J. 
Williams. 

PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF THE GERMAN 
SCHOOLBOY. Vernon Sommerfeld. 

OBITER DICTA. The Editor. 

POETRY. By E. W. Lynam, Eden Phillpotts, Evelyn D. 
Bangay, H. D. Rawnsley, M. St. J. 

THE TRUE STORY OF THE WAR. Major G. W. 

way. 

THROUGH THE EYES 
W. A. Freeman. 

IN SNOW-TIME. William T. Palmer. 

ETAH IN 1857: an Incident of the Sepoy Rebellion. E. 

PAX ET BONUM: a Short Story. E. M. R. 


Subscriptions 15s. per annum post free. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


“CORNHILL” 


For JANUARY. Price ONE SHILLING. 
WESTERN WANDERINGS.—I. 
By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
GUNS AND EXPLOSIVES IN THE GREAT WAR. 
By Major-General Sir Desmond O'Callaghan, 


R.A. K.C.V.O. 
LORD ROBERTS: 
HE COMES! (In Memoriam) 1 
BOBS BAHADUR J 
THE OLD SOLDIER By Katharine Tynan. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. SOME 
REMINISCENCES, 1850-62. 
By Sir Edward T. Thackeray, V.C. K.C.B. 
THE POOR MAN’S PIG. By Prof. L. P. Jacks. 
LEAVES FROM A LAWYER'S CASE-BOOK: THE 
CASE OF ESTHER PAY. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Clarke, K.C. 
OTHEB CONTRIBUTIONS, 
By the late Hon. Alexis Roche, Sir Henry Lucy, Sir 
James Yoxall, M.P., Col. G. F. MacMunn, D.S.O., 
G. W. Erskine, S. P. B. Mais, and Mes. David G. 
Ritchie. 
London : 


SMITH, . ELDER & CO:, 15, Waterloo-Place, SW. 


OF AN OUT-OF-WORK. 





By Maud Diver. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 


For JANUARY commences a New Volume, 
and contains Contributions by 


Col. F. N. MAUDE, C.B. 
Voluntary or Compulsory Service’? (1) The 
Case for Volunteers. 


GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


Voluntary or Compulsory Service? (2) An 
Individualist’s Plea for Obligatory Service. 


G. G. COULTON. 
Voluntary or Compulsory Service? (3) The 
Volunteer Spirit. 

SPENSER WILKINSON (Chichele Professor 


of Military History, Oxford). 
Thoughts on the Waging of ‘Great War.’ 


FRANK FOX. 
Belgium on the Rack : a Bystander’s Testimony. 
Sir THOMAS BARCLAY (Vice-President 
of the Institute of International Law). 
Vengeance in War : a Study of Reprisals 
in Practice and the Case of Louvain. 


ALEXANDER F. PART (with a Foreword 
by the Right Hon. EARL GREY). 
Licensing Reform : a New Policy. 


The Rey. PERCY DEARMER, D.D. 


The Soul of Russia. 
J. ELLIS BARKER. 
The Chances of Peace and the Problem 
of Poland. 
JAMES ELROY FLECKER. 


Paul Fort, the ‘ Prince of Poets.’ 
Mrs. STIRLING. 
The ‘ Devil-Diplomatists’ of Prussia— 
as seen in the Hotham Papers. 


WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 


Some Personal Memories of T'reitschke. 
The Right Rey. Bishop FRODSHAM. 
The Effects of the War upon Non-Christian 
Peoples. 
WALTER SICHEL. Disraeli the Third. 
Lady KINLOCH-COOKE (Communicated by). 


Letters from Paris and Soissons a Hundred 
Years Ago. II. The ‘Hundred Days’— 
and After. 


H. J. JENNINGS. 


Unemployment and the War. 


SYDNEY BROOKS. 
The United States and the War 


OSCAR PARKER. 


An American’s View of American Neutrality. 


London : 
Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5, New Street Square. 





A QUARTERLY 
EW 


THE QUEST. * SAR 


Edited by G. R. S. MEAD. 


Price, 200 pp. : Single copies, 2s. 6d. net; 28. 9d. post free. 
Annual subscription, 11s. post free. 


JANUARY, 1915. No. 2. 
Aelfrida Tillyard. 

W. R. Inge, D.D. 
Evelyn Underhill. 
Monica M. Gardner. 


Vol. VI. 
BELGIUM: AUG.-SEPT., 1914 
THE WAR AND MYSTICISM 
MYSTICISM AND WAR 
THE SOUL OF POLAND 


HOLY RUSSIA Prof. N. Orloff. 
THE MIRACLE Algernon Blackwood. 
AN APPROACH TO THE RELIGION 

OF SPIRIT The Editor. 


A HINDU’S IDEALISTIC VIEW OF 

CHRISTIANITY Prof. Ramdas Khan, Ph.D 
PLOTINUS AND AUGUSTINE W. Montgomery, M.A. 
THE ORIGINS OF SUNG AND DANCE C. Marsh Beadnell, R.N 
THE BASIS OF BUDDHIST ETHICS F. J. Thomas, M.A. 
SURVIVAL IN SHADOWLAND E. P. Larken. 
THE WORLD SOUL AND THE WAR B. G. Theobald, B.A. 
IN MEMORIAM Cloudesley Brereton. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
JOHN M. WATKINS, 


21 Cecil Court, Chiatfhg Cross Road, London, W.C 
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— ROYAL 
NAVAL DIVISION 








Public School Battalion. 





THE ADMIRALTY have given official 
permission for raising a Battalion of 
1,000 men, which will be strictly limited 
to Public School or University Men, and 
who will serve together as a_ Unit. 
Training is now going forward. Enrol- 


| ment is proceeding at, and application 
| 


' 


ROYAL NAVAL DIVISION 


6, 7, 8, Old Bond Street, London, W. 


should be made at once to 


Phone: Regent 5515. 





GOD SAVE THE. KING. 
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BELGIAN FIELD HOSPITAL. 


Patron. 


H.M. THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS. 


President. 
THE LORD SYDENHAM, G.C,.S.I. G.C.M.G. G.C.LE. F.R.S. 


Commandant. 


W. S. PERRIN, Esq., M.C.(Cantab.), F.R.C.S,London). 


Chairman of Committee. 


HAROLD HODGE, Esq. 





The only surgical hospital in Belgium supported: by British 
money and worked by a British staff. 


Worked in Antwerp from the first week in September 
until the German occupation. 


Re-established at Furnes, within ten miles of the fighting 
line, in October. 


Over one hundred serious cases treated daily. 
£20,000 required to assure continuance of the work. 


Please send a New Year offering on behalf of the Belgian 
wounded to 


W. S. BAILLIE HAMILTON, Esq., 
Secretary, 
THE BELGIAN FIELD HOSPITAL, 
21 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Editorial Communications should be addresse1 to “THE EDITOR.”—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to ‘THE ATHENZ UM” OFFICE, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by Messrs. HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 125, Fleet Street, Lendon, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London E.C. 
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